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VrHE WINDSOR BEAUTIES.* 


‘€ The Beauties of Windsor are the Court of Paphos.” 
Horace WaALPoce. 


Tuover Charles, with all his accomplishments, made but a sorry 
king, it is not the less certain that he had a divine taste in beauty— 
bear witness those radiant forms which the penei il of Lely has rescued 
from death and fate, and immortalized even in the loveliest looks they 
wore on earth. 


6 ae are those locks, those lips as fair 


As when their breath enrich’d Thessalian air!” 


What an array of charms, bewildering the fancy and dazzling the 
eye, even while yet we gaze and worship at a distance! each separate 
face and form growing upon us in captivation and interest as we ap- 
proach nearer ; and the whole together, thus combined into one brilliant 
group, forming such a constellation of varied beauty and grace as I 
suppose Is not to be met with elsewhere upon earth, Pair ladies all! 
[kiss your fair hands, and am of those fair faces the most devoted and 
most humble servant! 

Frown not, very demure reader! and you, my dear Miss Prue, 
spread not your fan before your face! Do you think, Sennen, that 
because you are virtuons, beauty shall no longer be beauty? Yes, by 
Venns’ clove! and as long as stars shall crown the blue firmament, or 
roses bloom uponthe lap of spring—as long as the rivers shall seek the 
ocean, or the moon from her height in heaven govern the flowing tides 
—so long shall bright eyes and sweet looks, and lovely forms, whether 
they move among us in warm reality, or glow in mimic life from 
the alinost breathing canvass, rule the senses and the spirits of men. 
Au reste, our business at present is with personal beauty, or rather 
with the abstract representation of beauty. 

Gli occhi sereni e le stellanti ciglia, 
La bella bocca angelica, 
Che fanno altrui tremar di maraviglia. 


Moreover, when I spake of fair faces, did I insinuate one word of 
fair reputations? Did I say that Castlemaine was not a virago, or that 
la belle Stuart was not a coquette ? Did I aver that Portsmouth was 
chaste? or Denham discreet ? or Gwyn modest? or Shrewsbury a 
saint? or Moll Davis a prude? No, truly : but with all due respect for 
female virtue and chastity, I have so much of the chivalrous gallantry 
of the old school, so much veneration for the influence of sex and the 

“majesty of loveliness,” that in the presence of these bewitching forms 
now sparkling around us, I would no more utter a discourteous or in- 
jurious reflection, than I could have gone up to one of the fair origi- 

nals being alive, and told her to her face that she was no Letter than 
she shanld he! 


— ~<— —— + 


" A celebrated series of portraits in the gallery at Win.'sor, known also ar 
“ King Charles the Second’s Beautie s;"° but this title it a misnomer, and certainly 
gives the gallant monarch more than his due. Thes: pictures, fourteen in num- 
ber, forme ‘rly occupied one entire room, called from this circumstance the 
*¢ ‘hi amber of Beauties.” It has lately been altered and thrown into another, so 


as to form a gallery known by the name of the Queen's State Bed-chamber, 
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Of the fourteen portraits distinguished as the “ Beauties of Wind. 
sor, ten are by Sir Peter Lely, three by Wissing, and one, the finest 
of all, is attributed to Huysman. 

Sir Peter Lely has been severely criticized as an abandoned manner. 
ist; and it must be confessed, that the languid air, the sleepy elongated 
eyelids, and loose fluttering draperies of his women, have given 4 
general character to his pictures, which may be detected almost at the 
first glance. “ Lely’s nymphs,” says W alpole, speaking of this very 
collection, “are far too wanton and magnilicent to be taken for any 
thine but maids of honour.’* In another place he says, “Sir Peter 
Lely’s women trail fringes and embroidery through meadows and purl- 
ing streams.”* This last observation is an instance of that slip-slop 
laneu: ie and criticism into which Fforace Walpole was sometimes be- 
trayed; for in the first place there are no fringes and but little embroide ry 
in the pictures before us ; se condly, these airy, graceful, and Hoating 
draperies, certainly bear no traces of having been trailed through purling 
streams, orany other streams ; furthermore, what true judge or real lover 
of painting could wish away nee charming snatches of woodland land- 
scape, those magical olimpse s of sky and masses of toliage with which 
he hi: is SO be autifully, SO poe tically re ‘lieved his fem: ile figures; or choose 
to substitute for these rich effects of scence ry, the straight lines of archi- 
tecture, or the folds of a red curtain? Why may not a lovely woman 
be represented, without any intolerable violation of taste and pro! oe 
lity, in a garden or a bower, as well as in a saloon at Whitehall ? 
seated beneath a tree, or by a fountain, as well as before a iden’ 
In other respects there can be no doubt that the manner of the pal ter 
Was in a great measure ¢ caught from the manners, the fashions, and the 
character of the times in which he lived. He painted what he saw; and 
if he made his nymphs ‘wanton and magnificent,” we have very good 
authority for believing in the accuracy of his likenesses. The merctri- 
cious exposure of the person came in, When modesty went out, and 
virtue was vote “] oe apertinence. a Patches, talse ringle tS, shoe- 
buckles, and green stockings, came in about the same time. Witness 
the green stockings of the fair Chesterfield, which made the Duke of 
Y.. k swear so gallantly, that there was‘ ‘ point de salut pour des jambes 
sas des bas verts.”{ As tothe reasons given for their adoption by 
some of the court ladies, 1, for mine own part, have far too much gal- 
lantry to believe the scandalous insinuation of an angry husband, § and 
am ready to break a lance in defence of the fair Chesterfield’s slender 
ancles. But this is a digression. 

“ The sleepy eye that “spoke the melting soul,” seems to have been 
natural to one or two distinguished beauties of the time, who led the 
fashion, and affected and carried to an extreme by others who wished 


* See Anecdotes of Painting. 

+ That this fashion was carried to a shameless excess particul: rly » at court, is evl- 
dent from the satires and sermons of that day. See also ‘* Pepys’s Diary” for a de- 
scription of the court ladies. I may just refer to a discourse published soon after 
the Restoration, entitled ‘* A Just and Seasonable Reprehension of the Enormity of 
Naked Breasts and Shoulders.’ 

t See De Grammont. 

§ * Elle l’a (Ila jambe) grosse et courte, poursuivit il; et pour diminuer ses 
defauts autant que cela se peut, elle en porte presque jamais que des bas verts.” 

Vide Memotres de Gram» 
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tobe in the mode. We are told that the beautiful Mrs. Hvde * had, by 
long practice, subdued her glances to such a languishing tenderness 
that her eyes never opened more than those of a Climese ; so that when 
she intended to look particularly sott, one would have sworn that it was 
something worse—in plain English, that she squinted. We may imagine 
the fair and indolent Middleton, the languishing Miss Boynton, or the 
insipid Lady Rochester, with these drooping lids and halt-shut glances ; 
but it must have cost the imperious Castlemaine, the brillant Jennings, 
and the sprightly Hamilton, no small effort to veil their sparkling orbs 
in compliance with the fashion, and affect an insidious leer or a drowsy 
languor. With them it must have been an exquisite refinement of co- 
quetry, a kind of demi-jour, giving to the raised lid and full soul- 
beaming eye, an effect like that of unexpected light, dazzling, surpris- 
ing, overpowering. 

Besides the fourteen “ Beauties,” properly so called, there are two 
portraits, which by courtesy, if not by right, have some claim to be 
noticed. Most of the ladies hereafter to be mentioned, being attached 
either to the court of the queen, or to that of the Duchess of York ; 
we will take one glance at their portraits before we proceed to the 
rest. 

Queen Catherine of Braganza, Infanta of Portugal, half length, by 
Sir Peter Lely, seated in a chair of state, and in white satin. 

This is far from being a pleasing picture. ‘The attitude is probably 
characteristic, but it is ungraceful and unmeaning. ‘The face is round ; 
the nose turned up; the eyes small and black as jet; the mouth, though 
ugly, has an expression of melancholy and discontent, and the whole 
air is unqueenly and undignified. ‘This picture of the ill-fated Cathe- 
rine appears to have been taken soon after her arrival in England, 
while yet she loved her husband aud deeply resented those infidelities 
and negligences which she afterwards bore with such exemplary pa- 
tence. Lord Clarendon says, that on her first arrival, and for some 
time after, Charles had “ very good satisfaction in her,’ and that she 
had wit and beauty sufticient to have pleased the King, if bigotry and 
an ill education had not spoiled her. Burnet calls her ‘*a mean-look- 
ing little lady,” and Mr. Pepys says, “ For the queen, though she be not 
very charming, yet hath she a good modest and imnocent look, which is 
pleasing.” Catherine arrived in England with a bevy of Portuguese 
attendants, of whom Grammont gives such a witty description. ‘Six 
monstres,” alias Maids of Honour, surrounded her person, governed 
by an old duenna more hideous than the rest; besides these, she had 
six almoners, a confessor, a Jewish perfumer, and a certain officer 
whose function seems to have puzzled the whole court, called the 
Queen’s barber; these foreigners by their ignorance, bigotry and oft- 
clousness, caused so much confusion, that the king very soon shipped 
the whole cargo back to Portugal, and surrounded the queca with 
creatures of his own. Catherine had naturally strong passions and a 
high spirit. When Charles desired she would receive Lady Castlemaine 
as One of her new attendants, she drew her pen across the name; and 
when the king insisted, she replied haughtily, that ** she would go back 
whence she came, rather than be forced to submit to such an indignity ;” 
but after a short struggle she seems to have resigned herself to her 
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fate, and thenceforward not only endured her husband’s licentious cop. 
duct with a good grace, but even took pains to reconcile him on some 
notable occasions with his capricious and imperious mistresses. She 
endeavoured to please the king by encouraging every species of dissi- 
pation and gaiety, and even entered into the extravag int masquerading 
trolics which were then so fashionable, with more spirit than success, 
“Once,” savs Burnet, “the queen's chairmen not knowing who she 
was, went trom her. So she was alone and was much disturbed, and 
came to Whitehallin a hackney-coach, some say ina eart.” 


We are told in “ Ives’ Select Papers” of another pleasant frolic of 


Her Majesty's; there being a fair at Audley-end, where the court then 
was, the Queen, the Duchess of Richmond (Miss Stuart), and the 
Duchess of Buckingham, disguised themselves as country lasses in red 
petticoats, X&e., and so went to see the fair: Sir Bernard Gascoigne 
riding before the queen on a sorry cart-horse. But they had so earica- 
tured their disguises, that they * looked more like antiques than country 
folk,” and the people began to gather round them. The qreen goin: e 
Into a booth to buy a pair of garters tor her sweet-heart ; and Sir Ber- 
nard asking for a pair of cloves stitched with blue tor his sweet-heart: 
they were by traved by their “ gebrish” and their exaggerated rustic ity ; 

and the queen being recognized, the whole fair flocked about them. 
They at leneth got to their horses, “But as many of the faire as had 
horses, got up with their wives, childr n, netghbours, and sweet-hearts 
belund them, to get as —_ gape as they could, tll they brought them 
to the court gate. ‘Thus by ill conduct was a merry frolie turned into 
a penance.” 

It should be observed that nothing beyond a frolic was ever imputed 
to Queen Catherine, even by the scandalous court in whieh she lived. 
Buckingham, who offered to carry her off to the Plantations out of the 
king's way,* to give colour to a divorcee, and make room tor Miss Stu- 
art, would not have spared her fair tame had it not been unimpeachable. 
She retired to Lisbon after the kine's death, and died there in 1702. 

The Duchess ot York, (Anne liyde, daughter of Lord Chancellor 
Clarendon,) tull length, by Sir Peter Lely. 


This portrait forms a striking contrast to the last. Catherine otf 


Braganza, the daughter of a line of princes, looks in her picture like 
an underbred plebeian; while Anne Hyde, born the daughter of a sim- 
ple esquire, has, without any pretensions to beauty, a presence so noble, 
and an air at once so gracious and so commanding, that Nature seems 
to have intended her for the rank she atterwards attained. On her 
elevation to the second dignity of the kingdom, she “ took state upon 
her’ as if accustomed to it trom her cradle and, as Grammont ob- 
serves, held out her hand to be kissed, “ avee autant de grandeur et de 
majesté que si de sa vie elle n’edt fait autre chose.” Anne Hyde was a 
woman of high spirit and generous feeiing; she had strong passions, 
which sometimes led her astray.t She was a warm friend ; but, adds 
Burnet, * she was too severe an enemy.t” She had talents of no ordi- 
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® Charles is said to have rejected this offer with horror. See Burnet. 

+ Alluding to her flirtation with Le Bean Sidney, which, if we may trnst Pepys 5 
Diary, appears to have gone farther than even Hamilton dares to insinuate. 

3 This does not appearin her magnanimons conduct towards those profligate 
courtiers, all “ honourable men,” who endeavoured, by traducing her in the most 
jofamous manner, to prevent the acknowledgement af her marringe, 
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nary kind, wrote well, and had more knowledye than the women of her 
time usually possessed. By her spirited conics she obliged the Duke 
of York to acknowledge his marriage with tp contrary to his own 
intentions and to the wishes of the king : and in defiance of the queen 
mother, who vowed in a rave, that, whenever ** hes woman Was brought 
into Whitehall by one door, she would go out of it at the other.” Yet 
she was afterwards reconciled to the mateh, and acknowledged the 
Duchess as her davghter. Tad she lived a tew years longer, and pre- 
served her influence over her wrong-headed hus band, tlle Revolution 
would probably have been averted. 

The Duchess of York, in forming her suite, took pains to surround 
herself with all that was most brilliant and —— in youth and 
beauty: Miss Bagot*, Miss Price, Miss Jennings t, Miss Temple, Miss 
Hamilton, were among the most conspicuous ornaments of her court. 
She has vet another and a stronger claim to be noticed here, since it 
was she who began the collection of the Beauties, by commandiie Sir 
Peter Lely to paint for her the handsomest women of the time ; with 
what success he has exeented the enchanting task imposed upon him, 

ve shall now examine. We begin with Lady Castlemaine, first in the 
ane of gallantry, as first in rank; and most conspicuous for beauty, 
where beauties were so abundant, that, as De Grammont tells us, 
“on ne pouvait se tourner sans en voir.” 

The Duchess of Cleveland, as Pailas. 

As Pallas! so says Granger and the Windsor Guide. Yet methinks 
itmmust have surpassed even the eflrontcry of a court painter to venture 


to pourtray the voluptuous vixen Castlemaine under the se mmbiance of 


the Goddess of Wisdom and Chastity ; it must have appeared like a 
designed satire. T am inclined rather to agree with another autho- 
rity, “which entitles this picture *t ‘The Duchess of Cleveland, as Bellona,’ 

a character rather more appropriate. 

Barbara, Duchess of Cleveland, was the only daughter of that Vil- 
liers, Lord Grandison, who lost his life while gallantly fichting at the 
battle of Edeehill. Charles rewarded his devotion to the royal cause 
by making his dauehter a— duchess. A short time before the Restora- 
tion she married Roger Palmer, afterwards Earl of Castlemaine}, who 
seems to have accepted of the coronct and other honours which his 
beautiful wife write on his head in a spirit of resignation and phi- 
losophy qulie edilying.§ Immediately after the Restoration, Lady 
Casilemaine appeared Habliely as the royal mistress, and her eldest son 
by the king was created Duke of Gratton. 

Burnet, in his Historv, has sketched her character with his coarse 
but powerful pencil. “She was (he says) a woman of great beauty, 
but most enormously vicious and ravenous,’ &c. “The King’s pas- 








* Afterwards I ady Falinouth. 
} Afterwards Duchess of Tyreounel. She was the sister of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough, , 

> Lhe same Lord Castlemaine who was afterwards sent ambassador from James 
tue Second to the Pope, to reconcile England to the See of Rome. 

“ But that which ple ased me best was, that iv L ady Casilemaine stood over 
iat ainst us upon a piece of White Hall. But methoaght it was strange to see her 
lord and her upon the same place, walking up and down without taking notice one 
of thethes. cn! yat first entry he put off his hat, aad she made 08 avery civil 
‘alute: but afte wards took no notice one of another. ’——Petyse's Dia 
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sion for her, and her strange behaviour towards him, did so disorder 
him, that often he was not master of himself, nor capable of minding 
business,” Xc. 

Hamilton’s malicious wit has pourtrayed her in more Jively but not 
more amiable colours. The occasion of her being raised to the dig- 
nity of Duchess of Cleveland is related in his happiest style of badi- 
nage. We are told how his most sacred majesty (as Lady Tillietud- 
lem would say), though not over-nice in such matters, and exceedingly 
fond of peace and quietness in his menage, began to be somewhat 
scandalized at the open infidelities of a woman whom he had so pub- 
licly distinguished, and ventured a little advice and raillery on the 
subject of one of her lovers, either Jermyn or Churchill, * 1 forget 
which. But thei impe rious Castlemaine took fire instantly, and blazed 
away like a mine of gunpowder. Instead of defending herself, she 
attacked the king: she reproached hin with the baseness of his pen- 
chant, his devotion to such ideots as Miss Stuart, Miss Wells, and 
that ‘‘ petite gueuse de Commedienne” (meaning Nell Gwyn); then 
followed floods of tears, and transports of rage, in which she threat- 
ened, like another Medea, to tear her children in pieces, and fire his 
palace over his head. The king (good easy man!) seldom ventured to 
contend for peace without paying pretty largely for it—tor what was 
to be done with a fury who on these occasions, all beautiful as she was, 
resembled Medea much less than one of her dragons? In the present 
instance, though his attachment to the lady was on the decline, and 
Miss Stuart reigned the godde’s paramount of the day, he was 
obliged to buy a reconciliation at a dear rate. The Chevalier de 
Grammont was called in as mediator, and drew up articles of peace 
in which it was agreed that. Lady Castlemaine’s new lover should ) 
sent to make a little tour into the country—that she should raise no 
more disturbances on the subject of Miss Wells and Miss Stuart, and 
that, in consideration of so much amiable condescension on the lady's 
part, she should be raised to the rank of a Duchess, with all « 
honours and privileges pertaining to the title, and her pension doubled. 
to enable her to support her new dignity with becoming é/dt. She 
was forthwith created by letters patent Baroness of N¢ msuich, ¢ sountess 
of Southampton, and Duchess of Cleveland. The title of Southamp- 
ton must have doubly gratified her, as having been that of her old 
enemy the exceilent L rd Southampton, who, as treasurer, lad ire- 
quently excited her utmost displeasure, by refusing to comply with 
her exorbitant demands for money. 

Pepys mentions a circumstance which, though trifling in itself, 
shows Lady Castlemaine’s disposition in a more Svounsble light th 
worst are not wholly bad. On some public festival, at which th 
court was present, a scaffolding happening to fall, Lady Castle maint 
was the only one among the ladies who, from a_ benevolent impulse, 
rushed down among the rabble, to see who had been hurt, snl took 
charge of a poor women's child, who was endangered by the crow’, 
“which (adds Pepys) methinks was noble !” 


o - ‘ rr orter ( Ase 
* Afterwards Duke of Mar'borough. The five thonsand pounds whieh Lady © 


tlemaine gave him laid the foundation of his greatness, by enabiing bit n to purel has ) 
acommission. Yet he was afterwards known to refuse her twenty guineas, 
she wanted to borrow from him at Basset. ( 
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In another part of lis diary, Pepys alludes to a quarrel between 
Lady Castlemaine and the Duchess of Richmond, (the predecessor 
of the fair Stuart in that title) which threw the whole court into 
confusion, “wherein the Duchess of Richmond did call my Lady 
Castlemaine Jane Shore, and hoped she should live to see her come 
to the same end.” ‘There was some poetical justice in the catastro- 
phe of this too celebrated woman, though the Duchess of Richmond 
had not the comfort of living to witness it. In her old age she 
married a man of desperate and profligate character, known by the 
name of Beau Fielding, who so barbarously ill-treated her, that she 
was obliged to have recourse to a magistrate for protection against 
his outrages. She died soon after, neglected and miserable. 

The admirable picture before us, which in spirit and composition 
is one of Lely’s happiest efforts, has much of the imperious charac- 
ter of thé original. ‘The face is perfectly beautiful, the full rich lips 
are curled with arrogance and  womanish disdain,” and the eyes look 
from under their drooping lids with a certain fierceness of expression : 
the action, the attitude, the accompaniments, are all those ofa virago : 
she grasps the spear with the air of an all-conquering beauty, and 
leans on her shield as if she disdained to use it, while the grand tem- 
pestuous sky in the back ground, with broken gleams of light flashing 
across it, is in admirable keeping with the whole.* 

Turn we to her fair and dangerous rival—“ The Duchess of 
Richmond, as Diana.” The fitness of the character is by all ac- 
counts rather problematical, mais passons sur ce chapitre. ‘This is la 
belle Stuart, the fair mistress Stuart, sometime maid of honour to 
the Queen, and bosom friend to Lady Castlemaine, who, proud 
and secure in her own charms, seems to have encouraged her inti- 
macy with the King, till his devoted attachment to her roused all her 
jealousy and hatred. The fair Stuart was an instance how very small 
a portion of understanding may make a very finished coquette. At 
once vain and cold, childish and cunning, she played with the king’s 
passion, and obtained such an absolute ascendancy over him, that when 
the queen fell dangerously ill, we are told that Miss Stuart was im- 
mediately surrounded by the obsequious and rapacious courtiers, and 
regarded as her probable successor. 

There seems to have been but one opinion as to the consummaie 
loveliness of La belle Stuart.t So perfect a face and form had never 
before appeared at court. Nat Lee, the poet, in one of his rapturous 
dedications, addresses her as a divinity, whose matchless beauty was 
enough ‘to make prophets forget their heaven!” —Roettiere}, the 
famous medallist, who was called over to England to cut the die for 
the new coinage, exhibited her head on the reverse as Britannia; and 
Walpole says that her profile which the same artist afterwards en- 

* Mr. Secretary Pepys, who appears to have been a most enthusiastic admirer 
of Lady Castlemaine, alludes to a picture of her in these terms :—‘** Went to-day 
to see the picture of my Lady Castlemaine by Lilly, which methought was a most 
blessed picture !" 

_ t** Methought,”’ says Pepys, ‘* she was the beautifullest creature that ever l saw 
inmy life!" He even seems disposed to allow her superiority to Lady Castle- 
Maine.—See his Diary. 

t He is sometimes called Philip Roti. He became so passionately enamoured 

of Miss Stuart while she sat to him, as nearly to lose his senses. 
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graved for a medal, displays the most perfect face ever scen. He; 
figure was as exquisite as her face. She danced, walked, dressed to 
admiration, and sat her horse with peculiar grace. Such a rare com- 
bination of the most dazzling charms would have embrasé the whole 
court; but fortunately for those who were exposed to their influ- 
ence, Miss Stuart was as frivolous and weak in mind as she was 
beautiful in person. = She had just wit enough to feel her power and 
abuse it. Ter amusements were so childish that De Grammont says, 
"Tout y etait, hors les poupeés.” In the presence-chamber she 
used to employ herself in building houses of cards, while those who 
wished to secure the good graces of the beautiful favourite were 
eagerly engaged in supplying her with materials, or affected to imi- 
tate her amusement. Buckingham, that universal genius, distinguished 
himself by his skill in this frail species of architecture, and laid the 
foundation of his future favour at court, while building card houses 
for Miss Stuart. 

However discomfited by the queen’s unexpected recovery, Miss 
Stuart retained her power over the king, by standing most pertina- 
ciously on the defensive without actually driving hin to despair. Her 
airs, her caprices, her impertinences, her alternate fits of tenderness 
and hauteur, agitated him to such an excess, that he sometimes appeared 
at the council-board like a man distracted. He offered titles, which 
were refused, and presents, which were accepted. He set about re- 
forming his ménage d'amour, in compliance with her affected scruples 
and pretended jealousy; he gave up Lady Cleveland; he promised to 
discard his singers and actresses, and other superfluous ladies then on 
his establishment—in vain! ‘The fair Stuart held out, till, at a critical 
moment, fortune and the Chevalier de Grammont stepped in to the as- 
sistance of his most sacred majesty. De Grammont had just received 
from Paris a certain caleche, which he presented to the king. Suchia 
caleche, so light, so elegant in its form, so finished in all its appomit- 
ments, had never before been seen in England; it excited the admiura- 
tion of the whole court. The queen, the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
Miss Stuart, were each eager to be the first to exhibit themselves in 
this wondrous caleche ;—the preference was given to Miss Stuart: 
a preference, which, it was scandalously insinuated, cost the fair lidy 
some diminution of that immaculate purity upon which she had hitherto 
piqued herself. However this may be, it is certain that she had 
already carried her coquetry with the king even to that extremest 
verge where a woman locks wondrous wise, and a man wondrous 
foolish if they stop short ; and after the affair of the caleche we hear no 
more of the fair Stuart's cruelty, till, wz beau jour, to the amazement 
of the court and inexpressible consternation of the king, she eloped 
from Whitenall, and was secretly married to the Duke of Richmond. 


** What dire events from amorous causes spring !”’ 


We are not now to learn, either from tale or history, the eaprice of 
a giddy and profligate woman changed the fate of three kingdoms. 
The King was transported with rage at a step which seemed to set his 
power and his love at defiance : all who were suspected of having been 
privy to the marriage of Miss Smart with the Duke of Richmond 
(among whom were some of the king's best friends and wisest coun- 
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sellors, who saw no other means of saving his honour*) were disgraced 


0 and banished from court. The great Lord Clare nia: was de ‘prived of 
“ the seals, and dismissed ; and hades dismissal was followed by those con- 
e sequences which paved the way for the Revolution. 

. So much for the fair Frances Stuart. Her picture does justice to 
s the exquisite beauty which could turn a monarch’s head and revolu- 
| tionize a kingdom. =She appears to have been a é/onde of the most de- 

F licate description: fair yet not insipid, her features are perfectly re- 

S gular but rather deficient in expression ; her hair tlows loose ; she 

0 holds a bow in one hand, and with the other supports her dress as if 
tripping over the dew. We faney we can trace in the nyimph-like figure 


P that aar-de-parure, which excited de Grammont’s admiration, as bei ng 
{ “truly French.” 


: The landseape in this lovely picture ts not its least charim—it is beau- 
. tifully painted, and reminds us as much as Lely can do, of Rubens. 
LONDON LYRICS. 

The Clapham Chalyteate. 


Wo has e’er been at Clapham must needs huow the pond 
That belongs to Sir Barnaby Sturch : 

Tis well stock’d with fish; and the Knight’s rather fond 
Of bobbing for tench and for perch. 


When he draws up his line, to decide ifall’s right, 
Moist drops o’er his pantaloons dribble ; 
Though seldom, if ever, beguiled by a bite, 
He now and then boasts of a nibble. 


Vulgar mud, very like vulgar men, will encroach, 
Uncheck’d by the spade and the rake ; 

In process of time it enveloped the roach 
In Sir Barnaby’s Lilliput lake. 


Five workmen, well arm’d, and denuded of shoes, 
Now fearlessly delved in the flood; 

ry 7 . ° 

To steal unawares on the Einpress of Ooze, 
And cart off her insolent mud. 


The innocent natives were borne from the bog, 
kel, minnow, and toad, felt the shovel, 

And lizard-like eft lay with fugitive frog 
In a clay-built extempore hovel. 

The men work'd away with their hands and their feet, 
And delved ina regular ring : 

When lo! as their taskwork was all but complete, 
They waken’d a mineral sate 

“We've founda ( ‘halyteate, sir,” cried the men : 
“We halt till we know what your wish is’”’— 

“ Keep 1 it safe,” quoth the knight, “till vou ’ve finish’d, and then 
Throw it back with the rest of the fishes.” 


* Lord Clarendon, in the Continuation of his Life, gives an account of this 
marriage and his share in it. He suspected the hing of an intention to divorce 
Queen Catherine, on the most shameful pretexts, in order to make way for the 
elevation of Miss Stuart to the throne. 
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NARRATIVE OF AN EXCURSION TO THE SUMMIT ©} 
MONT BLANC. 


By Dr, Edmund Clark, and Captain Markham Sherwill. 
Ausust 20th, 1825. 


Ow a beautiful serene summer evening, we walked up the hill from the 
town of Neuchatel to La Rochette, a charming villa overhanging the lake. 
Standing here on the terrace walk, surrounded with exotics of gayest tint and 
sweetest fragrance, we gazed for the first time on the hoary monarch of the 
Alps. You look down over a green vineyard, and a poplar colonnade, on the 
blue surface of the lake; beyond rise the green swelling hills of the Oppo- 
site shore, and then, far above, the eye roams along a showy range of Swiss 
and Savoy Alps, extending more than a hundred miles in the sweep of the 
distant horizon. The sun ‘gradu: lly descended behind the Jura; we watched 
in silence the shadow of the horizon spreading slowly upwards from peak 
to peak ; but when all the less lofiy summits were clad in sober grey, still 
the colossal summit of Mont Blane remained conspicuous, like a 5 hel chit 
cloud detached from the earth, and glowing with a warm roseate light in 
the last rays of sunset. The first view of this splendid panorama is certainly 
one of the strongest, most expansive, and most delicious sensations of life. 
The illuminated dome of St. Peter’s, as seen on a still night from the Pin- 
cian hill, brilliant and majestic as it is, has yet nothing like that deep im- 
pressive hold upon the memory. If we were looking for a simile to convey 
some faint nouon of this peculiar | glow of the mountain at sunset, mizht 
we not feebly express it by saying, that you seem to look at a huge hill of 
Bologna Phosphorus glowing with mitigated light on a cloudy day ? 

Approaching Geneva near Malagny, a delightful abode, but more cele- 
brated from the fame of the clegant Author who inhabits it, we again 
enjoyed this gorgeous spectacle. Very many times mm our evening prome- 
nades about the lake of Geneva and its lovely environs, we saw the Mont 
Blane at sunset, but never do 1 recollect to have seen it tinged with so 
deep a ruby glow as on that evening. ‘To observe it more attentively, we 
alighted, ran up through a vineyard, and gazed in silent adimiration, tll by 
aninsensible gradation of tints a bright ruby red had cooled into a deep 
violet scarcely less beautiful. At the. eud of August 1824, we took up our 
quarters at the excellent Hotel de ?Union, at Chamouni, close to the base 
of the mountain, ‘The weather, however, proved unpropitious; and havy- 
ing waited several days, during which all the high summits were covered 
with incessant mist, we mounted our mules on the 26th of August, and pre- 
pared to quit oie valley by the Col-de-Balme. On approaching the sum- 
mit of the passage , however, the thick ¥ vapours suddenly burst away, and, 
to our infinite catiah iction, displayed the Immense colossal form of the white 
giant lifting his hoary head i in awful majesty, and claiming his rightful reve- 
rence as indisputi ible sovereign of European hills. We lingered long, feast- 
ing oureyes with this mest sublime spectacle : the huge Dome-du-Gout., 
and the vast slopes of snow, giittered tike silver in the ; oloxions burst of sun- 
shine. At last we turned away to pursue our route to Martigny, little anti- 
cipating that by mere accidental coincidence, on that very day twelvemonth, 
we should be quietly perched on the loftiest pinnacle of Mont Blanc, and 
eazing down froma height, from which the summit of the Col- ‘le-Balme, 
though far more clevated than any British mountain, should appear an 
insignificant eminence. 

From the spire of Milan Cathedral, you see the Monte Rosa, but I think 
not the Mont Blane; certainly we saw it not. While crossing the noble river 
Po, we took a long farewell to the Alps, then of a deep violet tinge in the 
closing evening; they were soon hid by the intervening Apennines. Atter 
the interval of a year, we again joyfully hailed our old hoary acquaintance 
from the hei; ehts of the Superga above Turin, and some time after again too 
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up our abode at the Ilotel de ’? Union, decidedly one of the best inns on the 
Continent. 

During a conversation at Geneva, in which allusion had been made to the 
disastrous attempt of Dr. Hamel, in 1820, it had been deeply impressed 
on my mind that to hazard the experiment contrary to the advice of the ex- 
rienced guides, would not only be childish contemptible temerity, but a 
wet and selfish trifling with human life. My first visit was therefore direct- 
ed to the bureau of the chief Guide, the excelle nt MonsieurSimon. | begge d 
this worthy and brave man to give me his unqualified judgment as to the 
present practicability of the ascent, promising to acquiesce implicitly in’ his 
decision whatever that might be. Monsieur Simon’s reply was nearly this : 
“When the weather is favourable, for my own part should like nothing 
better than to form one of the party. When Iwas a young man, I made the 
attempt, but we did not succeed. Since that time having married, | have not 
renewed the experiment, simply from unwillingness to disoblige my family.” 
That objection not directly applying, the next enquiry of Monsieur Simon 
was, how soon it might be proper to ascend? but his answer was less 
satisfactory. He said that at present the matter was iunpracticable, inasmuch 
as they had had some recent fall of snow on the upper parts of the mountain, 
which would require several days of continued sunshine to harden it. Mon- 
sieur Simon engaged to let me know as soon as the weather should appear suf- 
ficiently se ttled, and in the mean time recommended several preparatory moun- 
tain excursions both to ascertain the physical strength in hand, and toaugment 
the stock for the time of trial. Monsieur Seringe, of Geneva, had strongiy 
warned me against attempting so long a journey on the snow without much 
previous exercise. My friend had bee ‘nm omuch accustomed to alpine marches 
in his botanizing excursions; he spoke therefore from experience. No 
man can walk from thirty to forty miles on ice and snow without sufler- 
ing, until he is slowly hi abituated to the exertion; and the very numerous 
unsuccessful efforts to ascend Mont Blane have probably been occasioned 
rather by inattention to this circumstance, than by any other cause. Of all 
the attempts made, only eleven had hitherto succeeded, and of these eleven, 
five parties were of our own countrymen. 

In obedience to the advice of M. Simon we set out early on a beautiful 
summer morning, ascended the Montanvert, descended to the Mer-de-Glace, 
traversed its whole length, and dined on the celebrated Jardin, certainly one 


of the lofticst in the clobe : it is in itself merely a small pyramidal islet of 


grass and flowers inclosed on all sides by a sea of ice and snow; but the point 
of view is sublime beyond words to express it. Nor did we feel much 
fatigue or inconvenience of respiration, although the elevation is nearly nine 
thousand feet, and thus much superior to that of Vesuvius, the RKhigi, the 
Furka, the Grimsel, the St. Gothard, or the Grand St. Bernard, the loftiest 
spots we had hitherto reached. In Pictet’s excellent  Itineraire,”’ the dis- 
tance from Chamouni to the Jardin ts rated at seven hours fifteen minutes, 


which at the ordinary rate of a league an hour, would make in going and 


re turning twenty-eight miles and a-half on the ice, and forty-three and a-half 


in all. This is evidently far too much: we conjectured the whole distance 
to be pe rhaps less than thirty miles, and on the ice possibly about fifteen. 


In traversing the plains of ice, we found great advantage trom the use of 


double-headed ice-screws fixed into the heel of the shoe; these gave us great 
security and firmness, both in walking and leaping the chasms, and no tra- 
veller should neglect this simple precaution. 

So invigorating is the high mountain air, aided by the strong stimulus of 
sublime and pe ‘rfectly novel scenery, that on returning we were very little 
fatigued ; and in the evening, by starlight, I walked aboni five miles to and 
from the Hameau des Pelerins, to examine a barometer possessed by Marte 
Coutet, one of our guides tothe Jardin. We found it to be an excellent in- 
strument, made by Monsieur Gourdon of Geneva, and presented to Coutet by 
Mr. Frederick Clisseld, who ascended so successfully in 1822. We spent 
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sole time in examining it, and going over the litte manipulations. Hitherto 
it had never mounted to the summit, and it was resolved that shou! pe 
weather continue steady enough to admit of our ascent, Coutet should g 

with us. The tinding so excellent an instrument at Chamount, was a very 
high gratification. On inquiring at Geneva of my friend Monsieur Gauticr, 
the professor of as trouomy, where the best mountamn barometers micht is 
purchased, he gave me the address of M. Gourdon. He was not then at 
Geneva, but after some difficulty | found bim at lis country-house near 
Carouge. M. Gourdon was so obliging as to go over the litte processes of 
observation with me, but unluckily he had no barometer by him, in which 
the mercury would descend low enough to measure the Mont Blane, and be 


said there would not be time to make one. ‘This munificent present of 


Mr. Clissold to Coutet was certainly a very strong inducement to hire him as 
our guide; but he did not at first seem exceedingly desirous Of ascending, 
and said with a blunt good-natured smile, that he imagined we should all find 
aramble to the Grands Mulets, and down again, quite sufhcient. Coutet, how- 
ever, finally consented to go, should we continue to desire it. About 10 
o'clock Julien De vouassou, one of the guides, returned with me to the imu, 
us there was no moon, and a sudden mountain torrent had torn up the road, 
and covered the plain with sand and granite blocks. This day was alto- 
gether exceedingly delightful, and we began to feel sanguine of success, aud 
anxiously desirous to make the experiment. "The following morning, how- 
ever, had altered the scene ; the glittering chain of gigantic ‘peaks had disap- 
peared : all was one thick mass of cloud and dense fog im the morning, 
‘Towards noon the sun again appeared, and we seized the opportunity to 
ascend La Flegtre, a mountaia opposed to the Mer-de-Glace, aud — va 
noble prospect of atand the surrounding needles. Superb as this view is, to 
us It Was less interesting in some degree than the following day's raz cia to 
the summit of the Breven. We had then a beautifully clear morning, and 
having provided ourselves with a telescope, could very distinctly see and 
examine the state of the ice and snows on the Mont Blane. The cuides 
concluded, after a careful aud anxious survey, that the Glacier beneath the 
Grands Mulets would be found unusually crac hed and fissured ; and this judg- 
ment we afterwards feund to be correct. in the evening of this day the 
weather once more changed: some snow fell on the higher mountains, and 
the worthy * Guide Chef” gave us very little hope of the possibility of trying 
the ascent during this season. Nothing is more uncertain than the climate 
of Chamount; when we had quite lost all courage, the sky on a sudden 
resumed its clearness, and on one of the most heaveuly mornings possib le, 
without a single streak or cloud, we set off on mules to ascend the Buet, the 
highest mountain in this part of the chain, after the Mout Blane. ‘The ele- 
vation is nearly O480 feet French. We were on the snow about four hours 
ia ascending, and two in descending, and, on the whole, seven in going up and 
live in coming down. It is to be observed that we had good niules nearly to 
the verze of the snow, yet I believe the journey had never before been accom- 
plished in so short a space of time.  Pictet makes the distance eleven hours: 
that would make, atthe common calculation of a league an hour, no jess than 
sixty-six miles in going and returning. We conjectured that it might be 
between thirty-five and forty miles. 
lL had the great pleasure, on this excursion, to accompany a medical 
gentleman, son of a distinguished physician in London, himself as urbane, 
and I trust one day to be as sueccesstul, as his excellent futher. He had 


recently passed over land from India, and we talked of the torrid sands of 


Arabia while plodding along the eternal snows of the Alps. The whole day 
proved quite delightful. The clearness of the sky, the amazing extent and 
wildness of the prospect, the amusing g/issades dowe slopes of snow twice 
the height of the Monument, the feeling of augmenting muscular strength, 
and above all, the conversation of so agreeable a companion, rendered this 
one of the pleasaniest rambles I ever enjoyed. ‘To es ascended Alont 
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Blane in the train of so acute an observer, would have given me the highest 
satisfaction ; and had the chief Guide thought it prudent to set out imme- 
diately on the expedition, I believe that pleasure would have been atlorded ; 
but on ealm consultation, Monsieur Simon, could not consent that we 
should set out uatil the weather was more tixed. Peculiar circumstances 
compelling my intelligent friend to quit the valley, [ gave up all hope 
of a companion. Betore leaving Geneva, PE had taken considerable pains 
to ascertain whether any attempt would be made this season; but, though 
several rumours were abroad, I heard of none definite. It was at one 
time reported currently, that the ladies who so successfully passed 
the Col-du-Géant in 1822, would return to Chamouni, to ascend Mont 
Blanc this season; and it was clearly desirable that before these courageous 
travellers hazarded the attempt, some other party should precede them, 
and report the state of the passage. — It is self-evident, that if this desire 
to show respect to the fuir was not a paramount motive, tt certainly ought 
tohave been; and perhaps in a certain sense and to a certain degree it was 
s0. Desirous to lprove the present fine weather, ] proposed to Mon- 
sieur Simon, and the five guides selected, that we should set out on Wed- 
nesday morning, the 24th of August. Coutet and Julien consented; but 
the prudent and kind Monsieur Simon strongly urged the propriety of wait- 
ingone more day, that the new snows might be more firmly agglutinated to 
the old. Although much afraid at the time that the weather might again 
change, and so the whole design be eventually frustrated by the delay, yet in 
the issue [ had the greatest reason to rejoice at it for several reasons, prin- 
cipally because to it | owed the pleasure of a most agreeable companion, to 
whose steadiness and calm persevering courage the pleasure and ultimate 
success of the attempt are ina great measure to be ascribed. Ou Wednesday 
the 24th, when our arrangements were pretty nearly completed for starting 
on the following morning, Captain Markham Sherwill, whom | had not pre- 
viously the honour to know, arrived at Chamoun, and, finding Marie Contet 
atiiberty, ascended with him to the Mer-de-Glace. Immediately on return- 
ing to the inn, Captain Sherwill proposed to join in the expedition. — | 
thought it but far to mention to hun what had been commonly said of the 
necessity Of preparatory mountain courses, but, having been lone inured to 
severe pedestrian exercise, Captain Sherwill conceived this traming to himself 
unnecessary. Our private arrangements were soon terminated: we resolved 
to hire two additional guides, and agreed, in case ether of us should tind it de- 
sirable to return, it should then be considered fair and honourable, that the 
other should take four of the seven guides and proceed ouwards. [twas 
resolved farther, that a certain salary should be paid the guides if we sue- 
ceeded only in reaching the Grands Mulets, about half way up, another 
higher sum if we reached the Grand Plateau, a third price if we mounted to 
the Petit-Mulet, and the full honorarium only on condition of our entire 
success by gaining the utmost pinnacle and re-descending tm safety. 

These preliminaries adjusted, we sallied out to procure the two additional 
guides. ‘This, however, was no easy matter: of the forty guides enrolled at 
Chamouny, not more than half would by any pecuniary temptation be in- 
duced to think of the ascent; and of those who were disposed to go, the 
greater part were already engaged, there being an unusual press of travellers 
at that time in the valley. Some English gentlemen, and among others, the 
Reverend Parker Voules, materially assisted us in this matter. “The delibera- 
tion and adjustment of the list of guides was the most painful part of the 
whole preparatory business: it was impossible not to feel that, in) writing 
down the name ofa guide ona scrap of paper, you might unintentionally be 
doing him an injury. At last, however, the affair was finally arranged, 
I had already frequently debated with the guides on the best mode of dividing 
the journeys. At first 1 had proposed to sleep on the Rocher Rouge the 
first night, that we might have abundance of time to spare upon the summit, 
and arrive there fresh and vigorous : this motion, however, was unanimously 
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rejected ; and the opinion quite decisive that the nights were now too long 


and too cold to think of sleeping at so great an eles ation. kK Venu © Outlet Pg 


clared that nothing whatever should tempt him to renew so hazardous ay 


experiment. “Phe next proposition was to encamp tor the night on the com. 
mencement of the — Plateau, leaving the ascent of La Cote, that is, the 
steep» slope towards the Rocher Rouge, ull the morning. ‘Vo this plan 
Coutet was less averse, a tod | was exceedin: aly solicitous » brin: Y Over the 


other guides to the same opinion; but our guide Julien strongly op posed the 
motion, even declaring that, ib we were to advance beyond the Grands Mulets, 
he must beg to be excused from joining the party. T have not the heoss 
doubt that Julien spoke from a strong conviction of the necessity of this 
measure ; for he proved himself, on trial, an intrepid and very attentive guide; 
yet L was much disconcerted by his refusal, and am now decidedly convinced 
that no traveller should once think of sleeping on the Grands Mulets the firs: 
night. ‘To do so is to incur no trifling danger. With the finest possible 
weather and the utmost exertion, we found it no very easy task to reach the 
summitand return before night. A shower of rain, or the most trifling accident, 
would have proved rather sericas. LTlaving found, however, so muc h dillic ulty 
in mustering the requisite number of guides, it was clear either that the 
journey must be entirely abandoned, or thie inanner of prosec uting it left en- 
tirely to their direction. After much dise ussion, therefore, we consented to 
encamp the first night on the Grands Mulets rocks, and Coutet repeated his 
wagetsh suevestion that we should probably next morning quietly walk down 
again; a termination of the voyage which he said had lh: ippened to him on 
very many oceasions before. Dr. Paceard, the medical gentleman who first 
ascended Mont Blane, and still resides at Chamouni, was good enough to 
show me the erampons which he used in that expedition; but I thought 
the ice-screws far simpler and better, Our obliging hosts the Messrs. Char- 
lets, were constantly active in preparing provisions, wine, Xe. and their sister, 
the excellent Madame Simond, witha maternal kindness which I shall not 
easily forget, first scolded us soundly for thinking of the excursion, and then 
set to work to provide every little comfort she could possibly procure or manu. 
- ture. Gaiters, warm hose, spencer, strings for one’s hat, fruit, spare veils, 
.&e.:—under her friendly auspices nothing Was ove Hooked. lt now only 
rem, ih i to make prope r dispositions in case ot any unfortunate occurrepee, 
and then to take a few hours slumber to wind up the m: ichinery for the ex- 
ce riions of the e nsulng day. 

Thursday, 25th August.—Waked at five o’clock, with news of a delightful 
meeps J dressed as usual, putting on a pair of shoes with large pyramidal 
nails, and a pair of strong gaiters made for the occ rasion, and lined with Che- 
mois leather. Descending to the room below, we tound our party of guides 
leisurely desp atching breakfast. "Chere reigned a tolerable share of gravity in 
all faces. ‘They see oad very little disposed to hurry, probably thinking the 
quarters below fully equal to the quarters above ; and we had abundant tinie 
to reach the Grands Mulets before dark.* The provisions were now all re. idly 
and packed. We took twenty-one bottles of Vin ordinaire, one bottle of Cog- 
nac brandy, one bottle of vinegar, one toupelle of syrup, two of sirop de vinaigie, 
two bottles of old Neuchatel wine, two bottles of claret, seven loaves, five pounds 
of cheese, two pounds and a halfofsugar and lemons, three pounds of raisins and 
prunes, some candles, nine cold fowls, eight joints of veal and mutton. 





Saussure has well remarked the inconvenience of arriving too early at 40 
Alpine hotel. ** Sur les montagnes dégagées de neiges et dont la hauteur n'excede 
pas 1000 4 1200 toise, ilest tres agréable d’arriver de bonne heure a son gite. 
Mais dans les montagnes trés-clevées et couvertes de neiges, ces fins de journée 
sont extrémement pénibles: on ne sait ott se tenir; si l'on reste tranquille, on est 
transi de froid ; et la fatigue, jointe dla rareté de l’air, vous dte la force et le courage 
de vous échauffer par l'exercice.”’—Saussure, Voyage dans les Alpes, tom. | 
pn. L645 
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These provisions were all packed in havresacs, and sent on by by porters to 
the edge of the glacier, where we were to breakfast. These porters the guides 
thought proper to hire themselves, that they might be less embarrassed in 
ascending the base of the mountain, and be ready to embark on the ice with 
unimpaired vigour. ; 

About five minutes after seven we mounted our two mules, and bade fure- 
well to our friends and a numerous circle of the old guides who had assembled 
to see us set out. Among others, the fine vigorous old man Jaques Balmat, 
the original guide who accompanied Dr. Paccard in the first successful ascent. 
Our excellent landlord bade us good-bye with the most cordial wishes for 
our success; and the kind-hearted Madame Simond shook us by the hand 
with tears in her eyes, repeating frequently that she had not given her consent 
to the thing. 

We left the hotel accompanied by the following seven guides on foot :— 


) 


i, Joseph Marie Coutet, aged 33, married, 1 child. Had been to the 
summit six times, was nearly killed by the avalanche in 1820. 

2, Simeon Devouassou, aged 30, married, | child. Once. 

3. Pierre Tairraz le jeune, aged 38, single. Once. 

4, Julien Devouassou, aged 36, married, 3 children. Never. Nearly killed 
by the avalanche tm L820. ; 

5. Pierre Joseph Simond, aged 37, married, | child. Never. 

§, Simon ‘Fournier, aged 28, single. Never. 

Michel Devouassou, aged 26, married, 2 children. Never.* 


~) 


Immediately crossed over the bridge of the Arve, and then along the lett 
bank of the river by the mule road, through tields of hemp, corn, tlax, Xe. 
Passed over the waste of sand and granite blocks, which had utierly de- 
vastated our honest guide Julien’s little farm. At half-after seven arrived at 
our captain Coutet’s chalet, in the Hameau des Pelerins, and dismounted to 
examine the barometers and compare the scales. “The excellent mstrument 
we were to take with us here in the shade stood at 25 inches, 1 line I-tenth, 
French measure. “Thermometer of barometer, 14° Reaumur in the shade. 
Thermometer of external air, the same. 

With this we carefully compared another barometer, which was to be left 
behind ; and David Coutet, brother of Marie Coutet, was appointed to ex- 
amine the instruments at appointed times, while we were above. Coutet put 
on his close hussar jacket and wide coarse straw hat, bade a hasty adieu to 
his cara sposa, and then in a trice we were all under weigh for the hill side. 

As we began toascend by a little common, close to the Hameau des Pelerins, 
Julien walked close to my mule, and said, half serious, half smiling,—** Je 
vous assure, Monsieur, que nous avons tous bien prié hier au soir.” — Crossed 
a little rivulet, then entered a pleasant wood of firs, and soon, emerging from 
the pine wood, commenced a steep winding passage among the mountain 
shrubs. On our right hand we had the edge of the long white Glacier des 
Buissons, on our left the stream from the Caseade des Pelerins. ‘This path 
gradually led upward to the last patch of cultivation surrounding Favret’s 
cottage, the Chalet de la Part. It was now half after eight o’clock, with a 
beautiful blue sky above. Sitting on the mule, as we halted a few minutes to 
rest the guides, the prospect was perfectly delightful. At the north-eastern 
extremity of the valley before us, rose the lofty green passage of the Col-de- 
Balme ; then came the red craggy thunder-smitten pinnacles of the Aiguilles 
Rouges (the Acroceraunia of the valley) ; then, directly opposite to us, the 
long pine woods and bare broken summit of the Breven ; then turning a 
little round, the bold calcareous turrets of the calcareous Aiguille de Varens, 
partly covered by a low mass of white cloud. ‘Then came the green hills of 


* Throughout this narrative, we have generally followed the spellirg adopted 
by De Saussure, in preference to any other. 
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the Prarion and the Col de Voza closing the other end of the valley of Chg. 
mount. Looking directly downwards, you saw under your feet the dark pine 
woods at the base of the mountain, intersected by the white stony torrey: 
that had burst itself several channels to join the Arve. ‘Then, farther oy 
numerous brown chalets dispersed irregularly among the parallelograms of 
yellow corn, or green hemp, or flax, or clover, A little farther the clustered 
village of Chamouni, and the bright: tin-covered spire of the chureh. 
Turning your back on the village, and rising a little from the valley, you saw 
a long line of tall thick dark-green pines forming a most beautiful back-cround 
to the white icy pinnacles of the rugged Glacier des Buissons, which projects 
far down into the smiling vale beneath. ‘Then, higher up, you found above 
you the Aiguille du Gouté, and the huge bulk of the Déme-du-Gogré 
shining like polished silver in the morning sen ; and still higher, and directly 
over head, the snowy pinnacles of the monstrous Aiguille du Midi; its 
base covered with ice, and lower down with moss, heath, juniper, rhododen. 
dron, Xe. 

Very anxiously we examined the white masses of cloud in the distant ho- 
rizon. A few wild streaks, like those which seamen call the grey mare's 
tail, were judged to indicate opposite currents of air; and on subsequent 
consulting the meteorological journal, kept in the convent of the Grand St, 
Bernard, we found this opinion confirmed. At present the vent du Nord 
prevailed, but there was some apprehension that the vent du Midi might 
return and bring bad weather. 

Alighted from our mules, and entered the last human habitation we were to 
pass, the chalet of honest Favret. The good old man was not at home; buta 

leasing young woman, I believe his daughter, gave us some excellent goat's 
milk. ‘Phere were two females busy in their domestic cares; a wood tire 
burning against the side of the mountain, which seemed to form one wall of 
the cottage; over this fre was a monstrous black kettle, suspended on a cum- 
brous wooden crane, for boiling milk, making cheese, &c. The roof sloped 
rapidly down, supported on low walls of uncemented stone, and a projection 
of the same roof covered a goats’ shed, which was but slightly separated from 
the dwelling-room. In a corner were one or two rude bedsteads, witn some 
chamois’ skins and old clothes, forming a bed. Near the fire was an old tripod 
stool; I think the only article of sedentary furniture. The smoke found its 
way out of the holes in the roofas it liked best; and nearly over the tire was 
a black smoky shelf, supporting several masses of that inferior white cheese, 
called Serac. Our goat’s milk was brought in coarse black earthenware 
bowls, with double handles. It was deliciously cool and fresh, being kept 
out of the cottage in a little dairy, with a small stream of water trickling 
through it. Tlaving finished our milk, we bade adieu to our young hostess, 
who wished us success with a snile of the greatest good-nature. The mules 
scrambled nimbly forward from rock to rock; for there began now to be 
very scanty vestige of path. Julien showed us the spot at which he had nearly 
perished from drinking a small quantity of sulphuric acid, which had been 
put up by mistake among the provisions, as syrup of vinegar, in Dr, Hamel’s 
expedition, 1820. Julien, however, recovered his strength sufliciently to 
continue his march, was present at the fatal avalanche, and a second time 
very narrowly escaped destruction. 

About a quarter before ten o'clock we quitted the mules at a sort of semi- 
artificial dwelling, called La Pierre Pointue. Itis a kind of stone tent, formed 
ofa vast block on one side, and a wall of uncemented stone on the side next 
the glacier. The mouth is open; but when once within, you are tolerably 
snug. Here the solitary goatherd and part of his flock find occasional 
shelterfrom the pelting storm and biting blast. 

The road being no longer at all practicable for mules, we sent them back, 
with pencil notes to our friends below, by the hand of a fine ruddy smiling 
child of the mountains, who said her name was Dorothée Favret. Advanc- 
ing rapidly on foot, we passed by a narrow goat-track, among rhododendron 
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shrubs overhanging a steep acclivity, almost a precipice, of several hundied 
feet. ‘There was, however, no considerable danger, if you were a little cau- 
tious in placing your feet. Ata quarter before eleven we reached the extreme 
edze of vegetation, and were on the verge of the broad moraine of stones that 
skirtthe glacier. Here we were not sorry to find the porters already arrived 
with the baggage and breakfast ; and we all sat down tn the shade of a buge 
block, fallen from the Aiguille du Midi, called Pierre de Viechelle, because 
the ladder used in crossing the glacier was formerly placed there. “This lad- 
der, however, was not there at present; but had been left on the Grands 
Mulets rocks in an unsuccessful attempt Jast summer, having been found 
more inconvenient than useful in the passage. ‘Phe important materials 
were hastily unpacked ; two napkins spread for us upon a rock ; some water, 
brought from a stream of melted ice, that fell by the edge of the glacier, was 
handed up tn a great black copper saucepan ; and a few wine-bottles were 
uncorked. We sat down to breakfast, all under the due influence of the keen 
mountain air. As we sat munching very diligently, loud rumbling shocks 
were heard from time to time among the ice before us ; aud every now and 
then the long distant roar of an avalanche. “The summit of the Breven up- 
peared to be about on a level with us; and upon its top we could distinetly 
see several travellers who had ascended to watch our progress; and with our 
telescope we made out their signal to us—a hat placed on a baton, which we 
hastened te answer by a counter-signal. ‘The round snowy top of the Buet 
now reared itself above the line of the Aiguilles Rouges. Beneath, in the dis- 
tance, we watched the deep bed of the Arve, till it wound round and plunged 
from sight into a dark fir-covered ravine. A little higher up, we distinctly 
made out part or the stream that rans down to form the lovely Cascade de 
Cheéde. 

W hen we liad been some time at rest, | was destrous of examining the rate 
of the pulse ; and found the pulse of one of the oldest porters, Coutet le 
Chamois, to beat eighty-four; our Captain Coutet, eighty-four; my own, 


eighty-eight; the guide, Simeon Devouassou, ninety-two; Picrre Tairraz Le 


jeune, one hundred and two; and Captain Sherwill, one hundred and eight. 


This result surprised me a good deal; I had expected to find the pulse of the 
strongest and most muscular subjects least accelerated. ‘This, however, did 
not appear to be the case. Pierre ‘Tairraz le jeune, a young Hercules in 
figure and muscle, had a pulse fourteen beats quicker than my own; yet the 
observation was made with care, and I have no doubt of its accuracy. 

While we were finishing our breakfast, Julien amused himself with firing 
a pistol, that we might hear the echo, which, however, was not remarkable: 
and probably the concussion helped to accelerate an avalanche, which fell 
some time after at this spot. At last, we all got to the end ofa pretty sub- 
stanual breakfast—a laughable contrast to our more delicate djetiner of the 
following morning. 

The sky still looked a little hazy in the horizon; but the guides seemed 
sanguine ; and the opinion was general, that the desired north wind would 
continue. Our eye was now fixed on the dark rocks of the Mont Maudit, 
embedded in snowy steeps ; and beneath them, upon the long black ridge of 
the Grands Mulets, our present goal, resembling a small narrow islet in 
the wide expanse of ice and snow. 

All was now bustle and business. ‘The baggage was hastily re-arranged ; the 
great coats, blankets, sacks, sheets, bottles, loaves, &c. repacked ; the great 
black copper casserole depending gallantly from a knapsack; the telescope 
and barometer swung, &c. All being ready, the porters bade us good-bye 
and prepared to descend. One of them, however, begged hard to join the 
upland party, and the guides were desirous that he should go, in order to lessen 
the proportion of baggage to each. ‘This old man was Coutet le Chamois (no 
relationof our Captain Coutet): be had been a erystal-hunter, and had acquired 
the appellation of de Chamois from his dexterity and courage in precipitous 
passages. Old Coutet said he had once been alone to the summit of Mont 
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Blanc, and had come down to Chamouni at eight in the evening, having lef, 
the top at noon. He said that the snows were then very good, and that he 
slid down the frozen slopes with his 4aéon, going swift as lightning, “ comme 
la foudre,” as he expressed it. This report of his solitary ramble was receiy 7 
with a sly shrug by the other guides, and evidently held to be a little ap 
eryphal. However, atthe old man’s strong request, it was determined that he 
should join our party, and receive a proportionate compensation. 

As we hid now only a sinall space before leaving terra firma and entering 
on the ice, I took off the shoes used in ascending the mount: in, and put ona 
thicker pair, made for the occasion, well furnished with double-headed \ 
screws. These | had kept iu reserve, fearing to wear down, on the hard 
granite, the points of the screws. In leaping a chasm, or passing on its 
edge, a bent or faulty screw might easily induce a final slip. 

In a few minutes we had crossed the moraine of granite blocks, and ( per. 
haps with a little more anxiety than we cared to display) abandoned solid 
mother-earth, and embarked on the troubled ocean of ice. The first half. 
hour served at once as a tolerable spectmen and a useful apprentissaze. 
Having scarcely advanced two hundred yards, we found ourselves involved in 
a labyrinth of icy walls, from fifteen to thirty feet high, and separated by 

chasins of unknown de pth. ‘The ice-axe was presently heard in active opera. 
tion, as the leading guide had to try the solidity of the tottering bridges, ote 
cut footsteps where the walls were too steep to be ascended without. In 
scaling r these slip ypery barrie rs, we moun ted from hole to hole, and from Crag to 
crag, sometunes climbing on hands and knees, at other times gratefully re- 
ceiving the end of a staff or the handle of the ice-axe, to assist in mounting to 
a ledge of ice, overhanging a chasm ofno very inviting aspect. This kind of 
scrambling march was much more laborious, and more dangerous withal, than 
any thing we had seen in our other mountain rambles; but the constant 
assistance of the guides prevented our feeling any very serious apprehensions: 


it was, however, necessary to keep a good deal on the alert, to mind your 
footing, and to avoid looking ry into the chasms as much as possib le. We were 
all quite silent, only atte nding to the immediate business in hand. It soon 


becaine very evident that our additional guide, Coutet le C hamois, had over- 
rated his rematning strength. So far from wre able to assist us, it was found 
necessary to assist hin; yet the spirited old mountaineer insisted to the last 
that he was perfectly able to bear the fatizue. The negative voice however 
was general, and with much difficulty he was at last persuade d to renounce 
an enterprise not suited to his advancing age. Julien kindly accompanied him 
a little way back, to give him a hand in descending a steep crag we had with 
difficulty sealed, and we lost sight of Coutet’s old slouched hat, as he gaily leapt 
offan icy wa! to regain the rocks. ‘There was much to admire in the natural 


feeling and delicac y with which the younger guides begged the old man to 
return: you heard no rude jesting; no unfeeling laughter; but only such 


kind and soothing e x pressions as these, in patois, “ Mon pauvre Coutet, ( Te 
un pou troue vieux)* Je crois que tu es un tres peu t rop vieux :— (Tou cre 
d'etre tira quand tirias thune) Tu te crois etre tel que tu as été autre fois 
—(II sera trou poynible per te) Il sera trop pénible pour toi:—(Mon paurre 
ami, Ta detha assez fait) Tu as déji assez fait,’’—and similar kind expostula- 
tions. This considerate and amiable douceur was particularly remarkable in 
my worthy friend Simeon, and it alone convinced me that he would turn out 
a brave man. Feeling implicit confidence in his direction, I selected him as 
my personal guide, and his unwearied attention, his calm courage, and pet- 
severing exertion, contributed most materially to the pleasure and the safe y 
of our excursion. Expecting very much from Simeon, | was not disappointe¢ 

and felt increasingly convinced, from his conduct, that respect for superior 
years is a sure indication of moral health. He that venerates not the hoary 


——— 





* The patois is never written, | believe; but this orthography will convey the 
sounds pretty accurately. Speaking to one another, the guides frequently use 
this jargon. It is so like French that, by degrees, you can understand even their 
confidential remarks —Our Captain Coutet spoke also a little Italian 
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head with ali its little intirmities, ts destitute of some of the heart’s best emo- 
tions, and his own old age shall be void of honour. 

Coutet le Chamois having now returned, his share of the baggage was dis- 
tributed among the original seven guides, and the party again set forward, 
steering as directly as possible towards the Grands Mulets; very rarely, how- 
ever, could we advance in a stratzht line, the course being incessantly tra- 
versed by crevices and chasms, from a few inches to twenty-five or thirty feet 
in width and generally of tearful depth : we were therefore obliged to wind back- 
ward and forward to seek the safest passages. Marie Coutet, Simeon, Julien 
aud Pierre ‘Tairraz, were constantly a-head, sometimes widely separated from 
one another in their perilous office of reconnoitring the chasms. We had not 
yet put on our ropes, so that the leading guides were occasionally tn situations 
where one slip would have been certain death. [t was not very comfortable 
to see the foremost man, with an axe in his hand and a heavy sack on his 
back, silently stepping along the ridge of a narrow wall of ice, with a blue 
chasm some two hundred or three hundred feet deep, gaping on each side of 
him. It was, moreover, not precisely agreeable to have the same operation to 
do yourself; though, when the footsteps have been cut with the ice-axe, and 
you are sure of assistance to direct and steady you in the passage, the danger 
is by no means so’ great to the traveller as to the cuide: these brave moun- 
taineers, however, were generally gay and cheerful, appearing only solicitous 
for oursafety. [ think, another time it would be much more prudent to put 
on the ropes immediately on entering the glacier, and to beg it asa favour of 
the guides, that they would do so too, 

Cautiously and slowly we advanced, often hardly able to divine in what 
way we could possibly proceed ten yards; so coinpletely were we hem- 
med in at times by perpendicular walls of ice. At one place we found our- 
selves deep down in a sort of icy crack, with so steep a wall before us that 
for some time the mode of exit was wholly a mystery ; and at last we thought 
ourselves extremely happy in discovering a beautiful natural vault, through 
which we all crept, oad nis scrambled up on the top of the ice that formed 
this curious arch. The state of the glacier was unusually bad this summer. 
The guides universally declared that they had never seen it more fissured and 
cleft; and Coutet said, that in some seasons, we should have passed over this 
part of our journey in half the time, and witha quarter the difficulty. Forsome 
time our real progress was slow enough, and there was now and thena little whis- 
ering among the guides, which made us fear that the difliculties were insupe- 
rable, and we should be compelled to return, Not rarely, indeed, the chasms 
appeared at first view absolutely impassable; and were only at last overcome 
by great persoual hazard and labour on the part of the guides: we did not 
therefore much wonder, on experience, that they had not shown any very 
peculiar ardour to joia the expedition. By degrees, however, ourstep became 
firmer and nimbler, and the cracks narrower, and less numerous, so that we 
got on much faster; and the ticklish passages became rather matter of amuse- 
ment than of anxiety. On first entering the glacier, we found it very slightly 
sprinkled with snow, but the layer became deeper and deeper, and after now 
and then a slip into a concealed hole, we halted to tie cn the ropes. The 
immortal De Saussure remarked in his days, that the Chamouni guides, in 
general, were fearless and gay in balancing themselves on the icy ridges, how- 
ever narrow and terrific they might seem, but that in crossing the frail bridges 
of snow, or in walking upon a crust covering a chasm, then all their appre- 
hensions seemed to be awakened. 

The difficulties of passing this glacier, and the character of the brave 
guides, are described by Saussure with his usual accuracy, in the following 
words :— 

‘Nous entrames sur le glacier, vis a vis des blocs de granit, A l’abri desquels 
nous avions dormi : l’entrée en est tres facile, mais bientét apres l'on s’engage dans 
un labyrinthe de rochers de glace séparés par de larges crevasses; ici entierement 
ouvertes : Ja combliées en tout ou en partie par des neiges, qui souvent foriment des 
espéces d'arches, évidées par dessous, et qui cependant sont quelquefois les seules 
ressources que l'on ait pour traverser ces crevasses ; ailleurs, c'est une arréte tran- 
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chante de glace, qui sert de pent pour les traverser. Dans quelques endroits ou les 
crevasses sont absolument vuides, on est reduit A descendre jJusques au fond, et a 
remonter easuite le mur oppose par des escaliers tailles avec la hache dans Ja 
glace vive. Mais nulle part on n’atteint, nine voit meme le roc ; le fond est toujours 
neige ou glace; et il y a des moments ou apres étre descendu d: ims ces abimes en. 
tours de murs de glace presque verticaux, on ne peut pas se figurer par oWlon en 
sortira. Cependant tant qu'on marche sur la glace vive, que Iqu’ étroites que soient 
les arrétes, ces intrépidesChamouniards dont la téte et Je pied sont également termes, 
ne paroissent na effrayés, ni inquiets ; ils causent, rient, se defient les uns les ay. 
tres; inais quand on passe sur ces votttes minces suspendues au dessus des abiines, 
on les voit marcher dans le plus profond sience ; les trois premiers lies ensemble 
par des cordes a 5 ou 6 pieds de distance un de autre: les autres se tenant deux 
a deux par leurs batons, les yeux fixés sur leurs pieds, chacun s’efforgant de poser 
exactement et légerement le pied dans la trace de celui qui le précede. Ce fut sur- 
tout quand nous efimes vu la place ott Marie Coutet (an old silver-haired man still 
living, the father of our Captain, Joseph Marie Coutet) s’ctoit enfonce, que ce genre 
de crainte augmenta; la neige avoit manqué tout-& coup sous Ses pas, en formant 
autour de luiun vuide de 6 a7 pieds de —, et avoit decouvert un abime dont 
on n'appercevoitni le fond ni les bords, et cela dans un endroit ot aueun signe exte- 
rieur n‘indiquoit la moindre apparence de danger.’’* 


Subsequent events have sufficiently proved the accuracy of their judgment. 
The tragical end of the unfortunate Monsieur Eschen, is still the basis of 
many acaution. In ascending the Buet, we halted to obse rve the fatal spot, 
and to hear the particulars of hisdeath. He was traversing the glacier of the 
Buet with a single guide ; the surface appeared a smooth slope of snow, with- 
out vestige of concealed cracks. Full of youthful ardour, tie had wlewnee d 
some distance alone, and suddenly disappeared. ‘The terrified guide ran for- 
ward to the spot, but found only a circular opening like a well. “The unhappy 
traveller had fallen through a crust of snow, into a deep fearful abyss, and 
could be neither seen nor heard. Far from all succour, the guide hastened 
down tothe nearest human habitation, and, returning with ropes, was lowered 
into the gulph. At length the unfortunate young man was discov ered, fixed 
upright in the sides of the chasm, quite dead, and firmly cemented to the i icy 
walls. The heat of the body had melted a thin stratum of the ice, which 
soon recongealing, had stron: aly agulutinated him to the sides of the crevice. 
Not without considerable difliculty it was extricated, drawn up by ropes, and 
buried near Servoz. Thus perished an amiable and well-informed man, in 
the bloom and vigour of youth. 

Having adjusted our ropes, we advanced with more confidence, and now 
began chiefly to sufler from the reverberation of the rays from the dazzling 
surface of the snow, for the sun was blazingin unclouded strength ; our eyes 
became a good deal inflamed, and our faces began to be excoriated and blistered. 
To obviate this, we put on our green veils, and my worthy Simeon lent mea 
pair of green spectacles ,» a present, as he told me with a smile, from a very 
fair young lady, whom he had constantly attended in crossing the Col du 
Géant. These veils did not prove sufficient to protect the face entirely, and 
being often moved by a light gust of wind, were apt to confuse the s1, ght. 
This was embarrassing, and even dangerous, where it was necessary to 
pay extreme attention to the footsteps. A mask, either of fine wire gauze 
or some other material, would be infinitely preferable. The spectacles gave 
a curious, wan air to the wide landscape of snow, and yet they were of the 
greatest utility i in protecting the eye, but in some of the worst passages we 
took off veils, spectacles, and every incumbrance, to be able to judge more 
accurately where to place our feet. We now proceeded very gaily, laughing, 
joking, and chattering ; there was no apparent danger, and our attention was 
incessantly excited by the wild whimsical outline of the icy crags. !n a little 
deep pool, surrounded on all sides by high walls of ice, we found some water. 


——— 
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* Saussure, Voyages dans les Alpes, tome tv. p. 157. 
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The guides rightly conjectured that this would be the last water we should 
find unfrozen, and, being very thirsty, we halted to take a copious draught, 
mixing a little strop de rinaigre with our beverage. As we stood ina group 
atthe bottom of this little dell, the view on every side was exceedingly odd 
and beautiful. In one direction, the outline of the icy circle was wildly rent 
down aud cleft; in another, curiously jagged and contorted; in another risinginto 
lofiy pinnacles, or jutting out into promontories ofa pale azure green, and drip- 
ping fast under the powerful rays of an afternoon sun. I attempted to take a 
few hasty outline sketches in my note-book, as the guides were finishing their 
libations ; but neither words nor pencil can convey a clear conception of 
the wildness and singularity of the Same. We were now approaching the 
junction of the Glacier de Taconnai with the Glacier des Buissons, and not 


very far froma Saussure’s line of march. The disorder and confusion in the 


masses were evidently produced by the lateral pressure of these huge frozen 
seas on cach other. As we were plodding quietly along the snow, absorbed 
in silent wonder, or only exclaiming from time to time, ‘ How very odd!” 
and finding out, or fancying, the most whimsical resemblances, our footsteps 
were suddenly arrested by a loud roar, like that of distant heavy artillery. Every 
eye was instantly tutned towards the sound; and, not without emotion, we saw 
the dust of a vast avalanche of tons of ice and snow, that had fallen from the 
base of the Aiguille du Midi, and part of which seemed to have fallen not 
very far from the spot where we halted to breakfast. Coutet and the 
guides appeared a good deal moved at this accident, saying that, had it fallen 
earlier in the day, some of us would probably have advanced no farther. ‘This 
circumstance naturally brought to mind the fatal disaster of 1820, and for 
some short time we talked less, but perhaps thought the more. It was com- 
fortable, however, to see that no summits impended over us at present; we 
were on an open slope of broken ice, covered with a pretty thick stratum of 
snow; we had nothing to fear but concealed chasms, from which, with our 
ropes on, there was no very great reason for apprehension. We marched on 
rapidly ; and, about 3 o’clock, we saw with great pleasure, over the summit of 
the Breven, the quiet lake of Geneva, shining like a vast mirror in’ the low 
hazy distance. In about an hour more we began to draw nearer to the Grands 
Mulets rocks. ‘The snow was now become deeper, occasionally to the knee, 
and commonly about half that depth. We crossed three or four natural bridges 
of ice, lightly spanning a dark gulph. The guides bade us carcfully tread in 
their footsteps, and every one passed a6 gently and as quickly as possible, hold- 
ing his ice-pole under his arm, that, should the crust break, he might sull 
have the chance of being borne up by the strength of his baton, resting at each 
end on the edges of the hole. The crevices round the base of the Grands Mu- 
lets had always been represented as the most formidable in the whole passage ; 
and, as the cracks on entering the glacier were unusually deep and numerous, 
it wasanticipated that we should perhaps find it impossible to mount on the 
rocks at all, and so be compelled to encaimp on the snows. Simeon said this 
disagreeable necessity had happened to him on a previous journey ; that they 
had lighted a chafing-dish of charcoal on the ice, and fallen asleep round it; 
upon waking, they found the chafing-dish sunk into a hole, which it bad 
melted for itself, and one of their party, who had slept over the fumes, was 
actually rendered insensible by the carbonic acid ; they took him in their arms, 
rubbed him, and kept him moving ull his recovery, which, however, was by 
no means immediate. We were all of course anxious to examine these 
chasms: on a first view their appearance was not _ prepossessing, but we 
were encouraged by Coutet’s remark, that, upon the whole, they were less for- 


midable than he had feared, and that he had passed them when they were 
worse. Thus animated, we advanced slowly along the slippery margin ; but, 
after several awkward passages, suddenly came toa complete stand-still, upon a 
sort of corner of ice, projecting into a chasm of fearful depth and width. This 
seemed at first an insuperable barrier to further progress. A council was 
called, and we stood, in anxious debate, nearly up to our knees in snow, on 
the edge of the gulph, but a little sheltered by a snow-bank above us. Cou- 
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tet said, that when the crevices proved bad, he preferred making a considera. 
ble circuit, so as to avoid the principal chasms, and also escape a very steep 
and difficult passage of rock at the base ofthe Grands Mulets. He proposed to 
despatch a party to see whether we could pass the crack, by steering a little 
more to the right, towards the base of the Déme-du-Goftté. Simeon and 
Julien immediately set out on the errand, for we had no time to lose. They 
were soon hid from sight, having descended some distance into another branch 
of the chasm to reconnoitre. In no small anxiety we watched their return, 
for the service was no trifle, as they were obliged to separate too widely from 
each other, to prevent the consequences of a slip. Simeon and Julien were 
concealed from us till we began to be quite uneasy, and were right glad when 
they re-appeared, though with somewhat long faces and reporting that the 
crack rather widened, so that it would be absolute madness to think of cross- 
ing itin that direction. Coutet still seemed rather of opinion that it might be 
as well to return on our steps, and make a yet wider circuit, to avoid passing 
the crevice ; but his opinion did not seem generally popular , our feet too were 
now getting so bitterly cold, from standingstillin the snow, thatthe prospect of 
reaching solid rock, and getting our feet off the ice, was exceedingly alluring, 
From the spot where we stood, the steep passage at the base of the Grands 
Mulets did not appearvery difficult, but we afterwards found it far more so 
than wehad reckoned upon; and on another occasion | would certatly make 
a wide circuit, and not attempt to scale the base of the Grands Mulets. 

The prevalent opinion therefore was, to make at once for the rocks, which 
were buta few hundred yards from the corner of tice on which we stood in 
consultation. After diligent search, a sort of narrow bridge of ice was 
found, which facilitated the passage considerably, although it was still some- 
what nervous. The leading guide, attached to a cord, descended with the 
hatchet, and cut holes as he passed. When he had secured himself a pretty se- 
cure footing, another guide cautiously followed to the same slippery landing- 
place. In like manner we had to make our way; and with a little slicing, 
crawling, and jumping, we were all on the other side of the principal crack. 
This manoeuvre we repeated two or three times, but it was not altogether 
comfortable ; anxiety was on every face ; worthy Simeon’s chin hung low, and 
the conversation was monosyllabic. By the way, it is very important, notonly 
to have a cord between each two men, but also one, if not two spare cords. 
After about twenty minutes scrambling, we stepped with great satisfaction, 
from the surface of the glacier, to a projecting mass of rock. 

The first sensation, on placing the foot upon the solid and comparatively 
warm surface of the rock, was quite luxurious; and the muscles were relieved 
from that incessant tension necessary in walking upon ice. Some notion of 
this feeling may be formed by recollecting the eflect upon the ancles, of 4 or 5 
hours skaiting, the first day of the season. Having all reached the base of the 
Grands Mulets, the next affairwas toascend them; and this was a work of time 
and fatigue. Coutet and Simeon estimated the height of the steep part, at about 
250 feet. It did not appear to me by any means so much, but tt was certainly 
the most rapid ascent I ever crawled up. Perpendicular, of course, it was not, 
clse, of course, we could not have got upat all ; but itwas steeper, for instance, 
than La Cheminée on the Breven, with the additional comfort, that if you 
slipped off, you would have descended directly into the blue yawning crevices 
beneath. The masses of rock were sometimes loose, and it was necessary to 
examine with great care the stability of a block before trusting your weight 
to it, for the dislodgement of one large stone would have been no very pleasan! 
salutation to the party below, two or three of whom it must infallibly have 
swept down into achasm. The guide in advance endeavoured to direct you 
where to place your hands or foot; and, in very ticklish parts, he let down the 
end of his rope, which you tied round the breast, then crept forward, and 
were now and then dragged upwards by sheer muscular effort. ‘There was 
necessity, however, for caution, lest a sudden jerk should bring the guide top- 
pling on your head ; or, had he retained his footing, still the cord might not 
have Prevented your getting so violent a swing against the rocks, as to have 
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incapacitated you for prosecuting the excursion farther. Our progress up 
this steep was slow enough. 1 apprehend it was not much less than half an 
hour before we found ourselves all safe and sound, onthe upper part of the 
Grands Mulets ; with only along, broken, but not dangerous siope, to ascend 
to the place of halt for the mght. Long faces were now shortened, and 
anxious silence exchanged for gaiety and joke. Coutet, a natural wag, was in 
high glee, and Michel, the youngest of the guides, one of the four who had 
never been to the summit, was the incus of Coutet’s wit. ‘ Vite; Michel! 
courez i: Vhotel! diner de suite ; nous aurons un dindon! Feu dans le petit 
Salon, Ne. Vingt-un ! Les meilleurs lits pour neuf, voyez vous? Allez! 
Vite, mon cher!”’—In ten minutes we drew up to this hotel, which is cer- 
tainly as well ventilated as any in Europe. 

It consisted of an uneven ledge of rock about five feet wide and twenty 
long. One side toward the Aiguille du Midi was well defended by a solid 
natural parapet, rising as a back to it; on the other three sides was a little 
wall of loose stones piled one on the other, half a foot bigh, so as to form a 
sort of oblong parallelogram. ‘There was nothing like roof, nor any projec- 
tion of rock to shelter you above, so that on entering the petit: salon, we 
found what we did not find in the petit salon below, the luxury of a carpet, 
for it was covered by a deep stratum of snow. The first: business was to 
scrape out most of this snow with a flat stone, and then to turn up 
the dry sides of the other Hat stones, which served as a mattress ; a single 
blankec was then spread, and, having put on dry shoes, gatters, &c., we 
sat down very snugly. When we arrived at the sleeping shelf, a little after 
five o'clock in the evening, the barometer was exposed, to cool the middle 
portion of mercury, probabiy heated in carrying. — It then stood at 19 inches 
Slines, French measure. Vhe thermometer of the barometer, at 8° Reaumur. 
Th» exterior air, 8$ Reaum. The guides now fell to work to light up. a tire 
of some pieces of wood, which were found at the edge ofthe glacier, and had 
been brought up for the purpose. An old ladder was found on the rocks, 
left here exposed since last year, and no longer serviceable. Julien cut up 
part of it into shavings, as dexterously as an old seaman would have done, 
and we soon had a wreathing column of smoke, and a cheerfal blaze that en- 
livened the whole scenery. No water was found any where on the rocks; the 
great black copper saucepan was therefore piled up with snow, and this when 
inelted filled half the vessel. Some wine and sugar greatly improved the po- 
tion. The knapsacks were hastily unpacked, and we began supper with 
much appetite, and peals of laughter at the odduess of our situation and per- 
sonal appearance : night-caps, Welsh wigs, drying shoes, green veils, broad- 
brimmed hats, the great black kettle, smoking negus, excoriated faces—ti 
was altogether a comical scene. My friend’s night-cap deserves a few 
words. On the evening before our departure, an English gentleman, 
full of the milk of human kindness, catne to Captain Sherwill, saying, 
“So you are going upward, Sir?” “ Think of it, Sir.” * You?’ll be ver 
cold.” **So they say, Sir.” “Wish Tcouid be ofany service!” * Sir, I a 
you.” “Afraid I can’t; butstop! staytwo seconds.” ‘The worthy gentleman 
vanished for an instant, and then re-appeared with a superb flannel night-cap. 
“ There Sir,” said he, holding up the night-cap with much benignity, ‘ take 
that, Sir; will be very serviceable, I assure you!” My friend hesitating a mo- 
ment, having never seen the gentleman before, he said smilingly, ‘*Come, Sir, 
no refusing ; | have a particular wish that you should accept my night-cap 5 
will keep yourears so warm, Sir, I shall have pleasure in thinking about it.” 
There was no resisting such an appeal ; accordingly the night-cap was grate- 
fully accepted, displayed at supper on the Grands Mulets, mounted to the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and is now carefully preserved as an invaluable relic. 

Coutet, who had the arrangement of that business, ordered the cold fowls 
to be reserved exclusively for to-morrow, observing that, however keen our 
appetites might be now, we should become far more fastidious, wheu we got 
a few thousand feet higher, and that we might be able to eat a pullet'when 
the other provisions were nauseated. After supper, the guides concocted a 
mixture of melted snow, brandy, lemons, sugar, &c., which by courtesy we 
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denonituated punch; but the increasing chilness of the evening made j: 


azreeable, and it served to drink the health of the distinguished Author, as we 
amused ourselves with repeating stanzas of the tmmortal ode, ‘ Needy 


y 
knife-grinder! whither are you gong,” &c. Julien, too, cheered his jocund 
circle with some mountain ball ids, as they sat munchinz toasted cheese round 
the glowing embers. 

. | 
Evening was drawing on apace, when, on a sudden, we were all roused to 


our feet by the loud roar of an avalanche, which fell very near us ; a prodig 


ous mass of soft, loose snow slippe ‘d from the impending heights of the Mount 


Mauditinto the deep nurrow valley at the foot of the Grands Mulets. Stand 


~JtLalige 


ing on the height above, near our seeping shelf, we could watch the rapid 
motion of the mass, for it continued falling several seconds, and a large cloud 
of snowy dust rushed ne arly half across the vallev. We were highly delight. 


ed, and even the guides shouted, and seemed vastly pleased, for so large an 
avalanche, and seen so close, and under so favourable circumstances, was not 
an ever ry-day occurrence, even to them. jr was de cidedly one ot the grandes t 
l ever saw, but though larger and more sublime, perhaps not more beautiful, 
than one which we saw gliding down like a stream of liquid silver, from the 
heights of the Jungfrau, as we stood on the Opposite heights of the Wen- 
gern Alps. ‘The i’ valley between the Grands Mulets and the base of 
the Mont Maudit is filled with those immense cubes of snow, which have 
been called seracs, aia a wilder scene no fancy ever picts ired. 


As evening advanced, the scene around became increasing ly ; autiful : 


not mere ly the round he ad. but a considerable portion of the sn owy side of 
the Buet, appeared towering far above the line ot the Aiguilles Rouges. M e 
saw a cnnaideeehs le part of the Lake of Geneva looking tcreasing gly brie t as 


the surrounding hills grew grey in the shades of evening. On its eae 

side we could distinctly make out the town of Nion. ‘The horizon was 
bounded by the long dark line of the Jura. Beneath us lay the quiet valley 
and village of C hamouni, but we were far too high to hear the slightest 
sound from below. On the side of the Breven hunga cultivated paich, called, 
I think, the village of Merlet: then beyond, the valley of Sallenche, and thick 
masses of mist resting on the bold turrets of the Aiguille de Varens. But the 
finest point « of view was, perhaps, that towards Atx-les-bains in Savoy, or 
neatly in that direction; it was beautifully clear. I counted, distinctly, no 
less than eight ranges of mountain-tops, one behind the other, gradually 
fading away, shade after shade, and at last surmounted by a fine bri sht 
evening sky of a very peculiar tinge, between crimson and flesh-colour. It 
secined to me that [ had never seen precisely that tinge of sky before. 

Nearer the eye was the summit cf the hill that ove rtops the broken line of 
the rugged Glacier de ‘Vaconnat. Under our feet was the vast plain of 
snow extending toward the base of the Déme-du-Goéuté, in various parts ot 
which we could discern immeuse dark caverns in the snow, near which our 
morning’s path would lie. Far, far above us, the snowy summit of the moun- 
tain still receded in distant majesty, so that after a day’s progress we really 
seemed not to have come much nearer the top. Then turning round, you 
saw several dark rocks dee ply embedded in snow, to the whole of which ‘has 
been given the somewhat tndistinct name of the Mont Maudit. Then, ci- 
rectly in front, rose the immense Aiguille du Midi, whose summit had just 
ceased to reflect the glow of sunset. There was hardly a breath of wind ; all 
was hushed and still as death; we gazed round and round, tll the scene 
grew cim in twilight, and then sat down on our stony couch. <A second 
blanket was spre. id asa covering; three poles were placed i in an inclined po- 
sition against the rock, and to them was attached a sheet so as to form a rude 
tent over our heads; yet it was so loose that, had it snowed in the night, we 
should have been well nigh covered before morning. The song of the guides 
had ceased ; their evening prayers were said, and we all betook ourselves to 
sleep, as best we could, dozing at intervals: every now and then the low 
distant roar of an avalanche roused our attention. The stones that formed 
our couch were uneven and angular enough, and the air was very ehill, 
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though less sothan we hadexpected. About five o'clock, on our arrival, the 
thermometer was at 84 Reaum. , at half-past seven it had sunk to 3° Reaum. ; 
and at a quarter after eight it was at zero, Reaum., and probably not many 
degrees lower during the night. My amiable companion slept little, being 
much distressed by continued nausea. During the night lt rose, left our rude 
tent, and reconnottred the appearance of the weather. The guides were all 
sleeping, some near the end of the tent, others in a small cavity in the rock 
below. ‘The dark sky was perfectly clear, and the stars sparkling in the ebon 
vault. To complete the sublimity of the scene, the bright moon was 
shining on the top of Mont Blanc, and throwing strong masses of light and 
shade over the wide waste of snow. This scetie alone was worth a pil- 
grimage! No words can convey an adequate impression of the solemnity and 
awful wildness of this moonlight picture! Far above, the cold beams were 
laying on that fatal spot where rest the bodies of the three brave guides em- 
balmed in ice. Yet it was not certain that, from the annual movement of the 
glacier, the bodies might not be slowly descending toward the valley, and 
perhaps much nearer us than we were aware. With this thought another in- 
sensibly mixed itself. Did not these men sleep the night before on this very 
ledge? Were they not as full of alacrity and hope as ourselves? What, if 
to-morrow evening’s rising moon should find us as they are? If it should be 
so, what is beyond?—When long chained down to the tiny, contemptible 
vanities of men, the contracted spirit shrinks from the vast contemplation of 
Eternity, and fears to think itself immortal. The majestic truths of Revela- 
tion are too mighty for its puny grasp. But here, amidst the awful monu- 
ments of a Power that works unseen, escaping aveay from man and all his 
futilities, the dreams of iufidel philosophy seduce no more: they are no longer 
congenial to the heart. Man feels himself a worm, an insect, anatom; but 
he bethinks himself that Heaven’s wide regard still rests individually on him, 
aspeck in creation. Them he is not afraid. 


SANDOVAL, OR THE FREEMASON.*® 


Turre is a combination of attractions in the title of this historical 
novel, which will very rarely be found in works of the class to which it 
belongs. It is a Spanish tale, written by a Spaniard, who has already 
made a snecessful début in our literature with another novel, “* Don 
Esteban.” It gives us reason to expect that our curiosity will be gra- 
tified, by the history of freemasonry in Spain, (about which so little is 
known, ) of its influence over her risings and revolutions—the display, in 
their rea! colours, of the characters that figured in them, which derive an 
additional interest from belonging to our own day ; and, combined with 
all this, the right we have to expect from a Spaniard, those lights and 
shadows of Spanish life which none but a native is qualified to give us. 

We have been so much accustomed? in Spanish novel-writing, to 
the insipidity of pastoral life, to impossible adventures, or to the ab- 
surd and disgusting feats of beggars and Picaros, that we are somewhat 
surprised, on opening Sandoval, to find the Author talking so much 
like folks of this world, and the authors of our own generatior. Our 
Spaniard writes in English, and in singularly good English too, which 
is more than can be said of many worthy authors whom we could name. 

Sandoval is a young Spanish officer, belonging to the third Spanish 
army, which, after the battle of Toulouse, has received orders to return 
to Spain. Previous to the departure of the crmy from France, letters 
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have been received by several of the officers, announcing the violation 
of the consutution by Ferdinand and the servile faction, which creates 
a prodigious sensation in the army and hastens its dissolution. San. 
doval, who is represented as an enthusiastic liberal, is particularly in. 
dignant at the King’s treachery; and his feelings on the subject 
acquire additional strength from a letter which he receives from his 
beloved and betrothed Gabriela, informing him of the ascendency of 
the monks under the “absolute king,” and the accusations of heresy 
and infidelity which have been insinuated against him, into the supersti- 
tious ear of her worthy mother, Dona Angela. As soon as the army 
is dissolved, Sandoval hastens to Spain, and finds all the evil news com- 
municated by his Gabricla, confirmed: he is received wito isult and 
coldness by Dona Angela, and with proud contempt by Father Lobo, 
the family confessor, and his nephew, Don Aniceto Artimana, the 
Comsariw regio of Logrono, who hopes, through the agency and in- 
uence of his worthy uncle, to dispossess Sandoval at once of his 
family estate, and the affections of Gabriela. In the first of these 
laudable projects, he is favoured by the flight of Sandoval’s father, who 
has withdrawn himself from prosecution for alleged political offences, and 


government ;—in his designs on the fair Gabriela he conceives himself 
warranted, by the possession of certain graces of person, of which a very 
whimsical catalogue, somewhat in Washington Irving’s  caricaturing 
vein, is given in vol. i. p. 161. 

A scene which follows, in which this seducing person and his uncle 
are represented as doing penance in the Dominican convent, to which 
the holy confessor belongs, on hams, capons, and wine of Valdepenas, 
is very edifying. 

Sandoval is now called from Logrofio, by a letter from his exiled 
father, who enjoins him to become a member of a society of free- 
masons. Sandoval complies, and the first order he receives from the 
society is to join the rising under Gorriz and Mina, at Pamplona. The 
spirited account of this unfortunate attempt, given by our author, we 
cannot quote at length, and should injure by giving in fragments. 

The mutiny of the soldiers totally frustrates the plans of Mina, who 
is forced to retreat. Sandoval, unable to endure a longer separation 
from Gabriela, determines to return to Logrono, and on his way 
thither, stops for a night at the house of a Spanish farmer, a tenant o! 
his father’s, where a very amusing scene is presented to us. The 
village Cura has just paid a visit to the farmer in search of tithes, and 
is succeeded by a Franciscan, a Capuchin, a lay-brother, a mercenary, 
a missionary, &c. begging for their convents. 

At the house of the farmer, Sandoval discovers that the monk and his 
nephew have succeeded in prevailing upon Dona Angela to compel her 
daughter to take the veil. The ceremony is just about to conclude, 
when Sandoval interrupts it by rushing into the church, on the floor of 
which he falls senseless. During his swoon he is borne off by order o! 
the monk to a frightful dungeon, of the interior of which we have 4 
very powerful and animated description. 

From the horrors of this prison he escapes, in consequence of the 
rebellion of its inmates, and the massacre of the gaolers, and hastens 
join the gallant Riego at Oviedo. Of this General and his family, all 
the members of which have excited so much interest in this country; 
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we have many curious particulars, and anecdotes which will be read 
with peculiar interest. At Coruna, Sandoval joins in the unfortunate 
effort to revive the constitution, which ended in the death of the heroic 
Porlier. This part of the narrative is given with great spirit. 

The dissolution of the Madrid lodge of freemasons had been greatly 
lamented by some of its members, and a plan was in progress for its 
reorganization. ‘This, however, had almost completely failed, in con- 
sequence of the arrest of Van Hallen, one of the society’s agents, whose 
examination and torture in the dungeons of the Inquisition, his final 
escape, and the gaiety of heart which leads him to mingle imprudently 
in the gaieties of Madrid, are all detailed with great vivacity and talent. 
Sandoval, who had aided Van Hallen in his escape, accompanies him to 
Paris and London, on the business of the Masonic Association ; and 
the third volume opens with his return to Spain. He is impatient to 
learn tidings of all that had befallen Gabriela since his departure ; and, 
unable to find ‘his servant, Roque, at his lodging, he determines to 
proceed in search of him to Lavassie, that part of Madrid which is cha- 
racterized by the author as “the place from whence the Cireus gets its 
bull-fighters, the ladies of the higher circles their beaux, and those of 
the lower their bullies.” The scene to which we are here introduced 
by the author is so admirably described, and the personages are so new 
to all English readers, that we cannot help transferring it to our 
pages :— 

‘Sandoval proceeded with all possible haste, till at Jast he came to a lane 
where he heard not far off the twanging of guitars, and the sound of voices 
singing the lively and favourite dances of the manolas, called manchegas, and 
observed some of their women just entering the house from which the merry 
sounds issued. He hastened to the place, and knocking at the door demand- 
ed admittance in the usual way. ‘ May [crave the favour of being admitted 
to participate in your pleasure?’ 

“«¢ By all means,’ said an old sibyl who opened the door to him, and gave 
him, ia their common ridiculous style, sone necessary directions, that he 
should not mistake his road. The first passage, however, was so dark, that 
Sandoval was obliged to grope along as if he had been blindfolded, his head 
now and then touched the ceiling, from which fragments of it crumbled 
down, and covered him all over with dust, while his feet occasionally stuck 
into the holes and crevices of the floor, from which, with great difliculty, he 
got his boots out. On reaching a small court, his way became a little more 
discernible, both by the twilight which lent it its dim light, and by the cla- 
mour and din that issued from the room where the dance was kept up. As 
he entered the second passage, he heard more distinctly the obstreperous 
laugh and loud talk of the men, who graced every other word with an oath 
oran obscenity, and the shrill and penetrating voices of the women singing 
their manchegas, and cutting their jokes at each other, mingling with the 
confused sounds of timbrels, guitars, one or two violins, and spirited stamping 
of the feet. He was almost tempted to turn back; but the hope of finding 
his servant there prevailed, and he proceeded towards the room, in which he 
discerned a single lamp hanging from the ceiling, and scattering just light 
enough to enable them to see each other’s faces. The door of this room 
was so small, that Sandoval was obliged to stoop till his head nearly touched 
his knees ; and as there was a step to be descended which he did not notice, 
he came into the room with that part of his body foremost, and his heels 
cutting a caper in the air. ‘ Chica,* put out the light, for the gentleman 1s 
now a bed,’ said one of the manolas, suddenly turning to one of her friends. 


* Corresponding in English to ‘ Tsay,” or & My dear.” 
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** A burst of laughter followed thissally, while the confused Sandoval eudea. 
voured to disentangle himself from his cloak, and recover his upright posi- 
tion.—‘’ Tis the custom here, my darling, to pay for the bed on which we 
lie,’ said another, approaching him with one hand fixed on her hip, and the 
other stretched out, and surveying him from: head to foot, her head bent on 
one side, and nodding with a saucy, impudent look, while she beat time 
with her toes on the ground. 

*“** And pray what may your charge be?’ inquired he. 

«The more you give us the better, my beloved,’ she said, ‘ but we'll be 
reasonable, and have it in the right juice; Valdepénas, I trow you like, 
Well, then, slacken the strings of your pouch, and [Il send for an azwnlre.’* 

** Sandoval thought it prudent not to objectto this, and pulled out his purse 
(which happened to be tolerably well furnished, and on which more than 
one eager glance lighted) to take outa silver piece, which he gave to the 
manola. ‘I see you love the king's face,’ said she: ‘he is a good-looking 
man enough in the yellow ones, but d—n me if 1 would exchange my Pepe. 
hillo for his royal person.’ 

“Saying this, she took the piece, and beckoning toa tall majo, who was in 
earnest conversation with several others, gave him the silver, and spoke to bim 
in a low voice, of which Sandoval only caught the two or three last words ; 
but of which he did not know the meaning, as they were spoken in their 
peculiar slang. She then invited our hero to sit down, while the wine came, 
on one of the wooden benches which stood against the wall, where, once in- 
stalled, she began to pour forth a volley of witticisms, which she occasionally 
seasoned with an oath to render them more expressive. Most of it, how- 
ever, was lost on Sandoval, whose eyes were glancing from one corner of the 
room to another, endeavouring to discover whether Roque was among the 
revellers. 

‘The room, which might be about thirty feet wide by thirty-five long, 
was evidently too small for the company who were assembled in it, and who 
amounted to about sixty persons, some of whom were sitting squat on the 
floor, round a Zoda,t which they occasionally lifted up to their lips, and kissed 
with the devotional fervour peculiar to the manolos. Another group was 
seen sitting on a bench near a blind fiddler, whom they accompanied with 
their guitars, while some of the girls who stood by added their own voices, 
and the regular sounds of their timbrels, to that of the numerous castanets of 
the dancers, who were in the middie of the room, executing, with the grace- 
ful attitudes peculiar to this kind of people, their manchegas in sets of four 
persons of both sexes to each, all of whom joined to really fine shapes and 
well-formed limbs the utmost elegance in their movements, and vivacity and 
expression in their countenances. The dress of the women was in their 
usual style—A mantilla pinned on the large knot of hair, which they wear 
on one side of the head, and falling gracefully, one end of it as low as the 
neck, and the other over the shoulder and arm. Qn their head, and between 
the plaits of the mantilla that conceal part of their ebony hair, peeped a rose 
ora pink of large size. Their small waists were tightly laced, and clothed 
with a silk spencer, fitting close, and having a variety of silk and silver 
fringes, and buttons of the same colour, at the shoulders and cuffs. ‘Their 
petticoats, of different colours and stuffs, reaching only about the lower part 
of the calves of their legs, showed beautiful net-work stockings of exquisite 
whiteness; while their small feet were inclosed in very small shoes, all of 
coloured silk, graced with large bows, and just covering the tocs. Their 
eyes, which they cast with such a roguish expression of conscious power! as 
rendered them almost trresistible, were large, dark, and lively ; their counte- 
nances oval and regularly formed; and their complexions, though brown, 
were sufficiently pleasing, and free from that yellow tinge which “ee 
iil-health and the effects of intemperance in a southern climate Vith 
respect to the men, their dress corresponded in every respect with that of 
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ther women. A bowl-crowned, broad-brimmed hat, clapped over the 
right ear, with a redecilla * underneath, inclosing the long tresses of their 
black hair, which they tie together in a large knot; a short velvet jacket, 
ftting close to the body, and trimmed with silk buttons both on the 
shoulders and on the sleeves; an elegant vest, adorned with several rows 
of hanging silver battons ; breeches also of velvet, and similarly adorned 
about the knees; snow-white stockings; a pair of small shoes, decked 
with a magnificent bow of silver lace; and to complete the whole, a cloak 
lightly thrown over the left shoulder, leaving the right arm at liberty. 
Their countenances, equally expressive with those of their women, were 
covered with immense black whiskers, extending from their ears to their 
cheek-bones, and down to the corner of their mouths, in which they held 
their cigars ; while their large dark eyes shone now fiercely, and now amo- 
rously, according as they were agitated by love or jealousy, merriment or 
displeasure. 

“ Hardly had Sandoval ended his scrutiny, when a little ragamuflin, dressed 
in tatters, and without shoes or stockings, came running in with a bota full 
of wine, which he laid at the foot of the manola, after whispering some 
words into her ear; to which she answered, ‘she would do so,’ and then 
taking the bota, added with a nod to Sandoval,—* Here is to you, my darling,’ 
handing him afterwards the skin, to follow her example. Sandoval took it, 
but presented It to another girl who was near him, and then called to two or 
three more to aid in emptying it. These called their cortejos, and in fess than 
two rounds the skin gave its last groan. During this time, however, a dis- 
pute commenced between two of the manolas, about who should have pre- 
cedence in the next draught. ‘The one swore she would choke the other, if 
she attempted to take the skin first; and her opponent retorted by declaring, 
thet if she had as many eyes as her spencer had buttons, she would tear them 
all out, rather than stand by and see her drink first. These threats were 
followed by sarcasms, and nicknames ; and these by taunts and accusations ; 
alter which they both assumed a threatening attitude. “They threw back on 
their shoulders their mantillas, placed their knuckles on their hips, and 
shaking their heads, showed their white teeth, as their mouths grew distorted 
with rage, and glanced their dark eyes at each other in such a manner that 
they seemed to emit sparkles. At length they flew at each other like two 
wild cats, their shrill voices resembling the cry of those animals when en- 
gaged in a deadly conflict. 

“Sandoval, who had risen to quiet these bacchanalians, thought he would 
doan act of charity, if, before he left the place, he parted the two furies, whose 
mantillas now hung in rags about their necks, as did also the rest of their 
dress—* Stand off, squire frock !’ cried two or three of the bystanders, seizing 
him by the arms, ‘let the good souls fight it out, unless you wish to know 
how deep our nails can go into your face.’ 

‘As Sandoval knew that these ladies are never in the habit of repeating 
their threats, he stood still according as he was bid, looking to the issue of 
this quarrel with different feelings from those of the whole set of revellers, 
who surrounded the combatants, now applauding their mettle, and now en- 
couraging them to proceed. At last one of the spectators cried out— 
‘Zounds! must you fight like common women, and can you not make 
short work to your broil with your knives ?? 

‘‘At these words one of the fighting women, recollecting she had one about 
her, firmly grasped the throat ef her antagonist, and thrusting her hand into 
her pocket, in an instant she opened the knife, and made a deep gash in the 
neck of her enemy, who gave a shrill scream, and then fell on the floor eo- 
vered with gore. At sight of this, the other darted to the door, and the cry 
of murder was raised. All the spectators now rushed out of the room, as if 
each of them had been the perpetrator of the deed, and Sandoval followed the 
crowd, whose impulse it was impossible to resist. But on reaching the out- 
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side door, the same boy, who had taken in the wine-skin, came running and 
shouting ‘La justicia! la justicia !’* 

‘‘ Jn this emergency, Sandoval stood at the door uncertain what road to 
take, yet anxious to be out of the way of these gentlemen; for he well knew, 
that, were the manolos to see him in their clutches, they would not hesitate 
in accusing him of the deed, in order to save one of their own people. While 
he was thus musing, the same manola who had been sitting with him, ap. 
proached frem behind, and giving him a smart tap on the shoulder,—* Have 
you, my darling, a mind to be hung?’ cried she, as if guessing the thoughts 
that were crossing his brain. ‘If you be anxious to escape the minions,’ she 
added, ‘ follow me, and [’ll shelter you for an hour. Your liberality and 
genteel way of doing things must not pass unrequited.’ y 

“ Saying this, she took him by the arm, and with hasty steps led the way, 
through two or three crocked and narrow lanes, to a house of no very prepos. 
sessing appearance, though similar to those of that quarter of the town. They 
then mounted in the dark a flight of stairs, which was common to every ip- 
mate of that house, and the manola, opening a door at the very top of it, 
requested Sandoval to enter. When he had done so, she told him, she 
would be with him in a twinkling of the eye, for she was only going to fetch 
a light, and then quitted him, taking the precaution to lock the door,— 
a measure which he, thinking it unnecessary, did not much like. As, 
however, there was now no remedy, he groped about the room, till he 
stumbled against a wooden chair, on which he sat down to wait her return. 
This was not quite so speedy as she had promised ; for a quarter of an hour 
had new elapsed, and she had not yet made her appearance. After wait- 
ing half an hour longer, Sandoval began to grow impatient. He listened 
attentively to catch some sounds , but all was still and silent as the grave, 
He got up, and went to the door, which he tried to force open ; but it was 
too well secured, and resisted both his hands and feet. He then began a 
cruise round the room, to discover if there were any window in it, from 
which he might either call out, or make his escape ; and stretching out his 
hands towards the walls, felt as he went on, here a nail, or a piece of paper 
hanging loosely, and further on, a chink ora hole. Presently, however, the 
wall seemed to vanish at once from his touch, and stumbling against a plank 
ora step, he fell down, his head striking against the frame-work of a bed, 
and his stretched hands clasping a man’s leg, which jutted out from the bed, 
and which felt perfectly stuff and cold. 

A chill came over Sandoval’s frame, as he grasped this dead limb, which, he 
doubted not, was that of some murdered wretch, who, like himself, had been 
inveigled into that dark dwelling, to be robbed and poignarded by some ot 
the ruflians who inhabited that part of the town, and of whom probably the 
manola was an associate. During some minutes, he remained in the same 
posture, stretched on the ground, his forehead supported against the bed, co- 
vered with a cold sweat, and all his limbs shaking with agitation, without the 
power of moving from the spot where he lay. At length his natural couraze 
gradually returning, he cast his head back, and perceived just opposite, and 
even with the floor, along crevice gleaming with light, which he imme- 
diately thought must belong to a door communicating with another room. 
He rose hastily, and, rushing towards it, gave a furious push, by which a door 
flew back, slapped against the wall, and rebounded upon him with such 
force, as nearly knocked him down. He, however, pushed it back agai, 
eager to fly from that abode of murder; but no sooner had he entered the 
room where the lights were, than he remained transfixed to the spot, his eves 
riveted on an object as horrible as that from which he wished to escape; 
namely, an immense long coflin lying on the floor, and containing a corpse 
shrouded in a Franciscan habit, the ghastly countenance of which was ret- 


dered more visible by two wax tapers that burned on each side of it. Lis 
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horror, at sight of this object, great as it was, increased considerably, when 
he perceived the corpse rise slowly from his coffin, and open a pair of huge 
eyes, Which seeme: to grow larger and larger, as he rose, and which he fixed 
with a sort of dead-like gaze on Sandoval. When the spectre stood on his 
legs, he appeared of a gigantic size, his head nearly touching the ceiling of 
the garret, which was more than a foot above Sandoval’s. He then walked 
with measured steps towards him, pausing awhile at every step he took, his 
hands thrust into the side — of his habit, which was tied round his 
waist with a thick rope. Having come up to Sandoval, he drew both his 
hands suddenly from the pockets, and presenting to his head two large horse 
pistols, said in a laconic manner, but with a deep sepulchral voice, —* Squire, 


x99 


your money. 


Having satisfied this worthy gentleman’s demand, Sandoval is per- 
mitted to escape. He engages, as usual, in all the insurrections—wit- 
nesses the failure of Vedal’s plan, and his execution—joins the pre- 
tended rising under Abisbal—and finally shares in the triumph which 
threw a gleam of anticipated success over the efforts of Riego. We have 
not room to detail the various fictitious adventures in which the hero 
of the novel is engaged—but must conclude our brief sketch of his 
history by saying, that after exposing and defeating the designs of the 
confessor and his nephew, he is at length, according to the rules of 
all novel-writing, united to Gabriela, with whom the author represents 
him to be happily living at the present moment in a cottage near Lon- 
don. 

Upon the whole, Sandoval is a work of very considerable talent and 
interest. ‘The history of Spanish freemasonry—the narratives of the 
various insurrections —the descriptions of Spanish manners and scenery 
—are all characterized by great spirit and novelty—and a tale can 
scarcely fail to be attractive to readers of the present day, of which 
the genuine heroes are the Duke of Wellington, King Ferdinand, Abis- 
bal, Gorriz, Porlier, O'Donnel, Freyre, Mina, Morillo, Quiroga, 
Riego, and others whose names are “ familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words.” 

Since we are on the subject of this author’s works, we may as well 
say that he has lately published a letter to the Editor of the Quarterly 
Review, in answer to a recent attack in that publication on his 
former novel, ‘Don Esteban.” We think the Spaniard has greatly 
the advantage over his Reviewer, whom he clearly proves to be at once 


ignorant of Spanish history and literature; and even of Spanish gram- 
mar and spelling. 
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rs acted Edwin, Wilson, Wewitzer, Brett, 
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I arts expr for the t 3 of ea The scenery was 
l i r iring its prepara Mr. Harris and I passed 
: 7 in [ower amony ar iries, warders, and horse- 
r ngs ia 0d sum for it 
v\ it Marva i Y still § l leisur I pioveu t on th 
_ first y ithful attempts at the drama, “ The She Gal! int,’ to 
shich IL added songs, and, having made many alterations, called it ** The 
Man Under this new title I brought it out the same sea- 
; Covent-Garden with verv great success. Not knowing what to 
do with Mrs. Kennedy, and yet wishing to have her voice in an opera, 
I made a sailor of her and wrote * Poll of Plymouth” for her to sing at 


4 table, round which were assembled manv jolly tars. I wrote also 
ipid’s Drum,” for Mrs. Martyr in Cornelia, both which were com- 


posed by Michael Arne admirably. = ese two songs sold well, which 
made me truly happy, as I greatly admired his talents. He had before 
this sct a song of mine to music for Fat na in Cymon, which Garrick 
ntroduced into that P ece of his, without knowing a any thing of me ; and 
tomy arpris > | heard it sung at Drury-Lane in 1778. I had written 
Rupee, in Th » Po we ive Man,” for William Lewis, but he kept out of 


atterpicces as ee as he could ; and it feil to Edwin, who gave Ru- 
ees by-word of “ Apropos!” with great comic effect. Lee Lewes 
aod Fearon distinguished themselves in Tom Grog and Sam Stere, 
which scene Mr. Colman declared was the best sailor-scene on the 
ie stage; and he was lo bad judge of such affairs. Mr. Colman 
wrote the prologue, which Edwin - oke in the character of Lingo. 

7 had had enor 


igh of Margate breezes, I returned to town 
with my brother and little boy. I had now finished my opera to my 


own mind, and called it “ The Castle of Andalusia.” Mr. Harris pur 

posely engaged for it Signora Sestini, who had been the first comie 

singer of the Italian opera; and I matched her with Italian music of the 
most perfect kind, and good broken English. To be near the Park 
and cow's-milk, | took lodgings in Spring Gardens. I hired a piano, 
and Dr, Anais used to come and note down from my voice such airs 
as | myself chose to introduce with his accompaniments into my new 
®pera. One morning he had played to me a beautiful Italian air to 
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write words to for Lorenza. On his going away, the maid-servant ot 
the house told me the gentleman who lodged upstairs over my head 
would be glad to speak to me. I returned my compliments, and would 
be happy to see the gentleman. An elderly man, tall and elegant- 
looking, in night-gown and slippers, came into my room, and told me 
the air he had just heard played was his original composition; and 
added with much good-humour, that, as he understood I was a dra- 
matic writer bringing out a new opera, I was very welcome to the alr, 
and that, if I chose, | should have another of his, but that he hoped he 
mightebe allowed to publish them for his own emolument. Much sur- 
prised, Lasked the gentleman his name. He replied Giordani. — This 
pleased me greatly, as many years before | remembered him and his 
Italian opera-party in Dublin; but being then a younker, and my pur- 
suits falling upon the study of drawing, painting busts and statues, I had 
not the slightest acquaintance with him. On afterwards communica- 
ting the circumstances of this interview to Dr. Arnold, he, with the 
frankness that “as natural to him, cheerfully consented to allow Gior- 
dant the sale of his two airs, with my words and his own accompani- 
ments. The first air is that beginning, “ Ileart-beating Repeating,” 
the rival air of Giordani’s celebrated “ Di mi Amor ;” and the second, 
“If I my heart surrender.” 

A brother of this Signor Giordani was with him when in Dublin: 
he was a first-rate dancer. ‘They had their Italian opera at the Smock- 
alley Theatre ; and soon after the opening, Giordani, the fine dancer, 
who could not speak English, came to the pit-door, and, as he was 
free of the house, expected to be admitted to sit and see the play. 
The doorkeeper, not knowing him, refused to let him in; at the same 
time people were entering, paying their money, &c. Giordani sud- 
dealy hit upon this expedient: stepping back, he gave a spring and 
caper in the first style of his graceful and elegant talent. ‘The door- 
keeper immediately knew who he was, and with a low bow admitted 
him into the pit. This fine dancer, Giordani, was also a fine skaiter. 
He skaited a mile in a minute; and, on one leg only, faster than the 
most expert could upon two, He had a string stretched about four 
feet high from the ice, and in his full course used to go fairly over it. 
When he had his benefit at the theatre, he put in his bill that he would 
skait on the stage; and thus he managed it: he had a number of 
grooves made, and gliding through these, with his great proficiency in 
his dancing art, displayed all the attitudes of skaiting to the perfect 
delight of the spectators. 

At one of the rchearsals of ‘‘ The Castle of Andalusia,” my country- 
man, Mr. Thomas Carter, the composer of the air of “Oh, Nanny, wilt 
thou gang with me?” and who had been brought up in the choir of 
Christ-Church Cathedral, Dublin, pressed me to bring him in to hear 
the music :—this being out of rule, I refused, until he promised to keep 
in the dark behind the scenes. In the middle of the rehearsal I felt a 
tap on the shoulder; I turned, and there stood Carter in full sight, in 
the stage-box close behind me. Before I could express my surprise and 
vexation, he whispered—* O'Keeffe, introduce me to Harris ;” at the 
same time throwing his leg over the box, he jumped on the stage, and 
began to direct the band, applauding, grimacing, shutting his ears, and 
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running backwards and forwards along the whole front of the orches- 
tra—it being a rehearsal full band. “ That horn too sharp—very well, 
oboe—that passage again—piano, Mr. ‘Tenor—bravo, Crescendo! Ha, 
very well.” I was mortified and confounded, and soon after missed 
Dr. Arnold, who had previous to this been, as usual, diligently attend- 
ing his duty with the band. All alarm, I crossed the stage to where Mr, 
Harris stood, at the opposite stage-box, and remarked, ‘ Why, Dr. 
Armold is gone !""—=* 'To be sure,” replied he coolly, “when you bring 
in Mr. Carter to direct his music.” ‘This gave me a lesson never to 
bring in either ‘Tom Carter, or any other acquaintance, behind the 
scenes. 

Wilde prompted all my pieces at Covent Garden Theatre. Ile was 
remarkable for going through his arduous tasks without seeming to be 
doing any thing. In person he was very fine, but broke his leg by a 
fall out of a chaise. ‘The Castle of Andalusia” was his favourite of 
all my plays. This was my friend William Lewis’s first season as act- 
ing manager, (in these latter times called stage manager,) and this 
opera of mine was the first piece brought out by him in that capacity : 
it did him great credit. He was ever friendly to me, as from actor to 
author ; and judicious and most active in his endeavours for his manager. 
The scenes for ** The Castle of Andalusia” were by Carver, anative of Dub- 
lin; the first scenes for Crow-street and Cork theatres were by him. An 
old scene of his painting remained in the Dublin Theatre (Crow-street), 
which the carpenters preserved as a relic; so that, while they could 
wieid a hatchet or handsaw, no painter dared touch it with his brush. 
Carver was at this time old and ailing, and Mr. Harris paid hima 
guinea for every day he was able or inclined to paint. As a landscape- 
painter, in England he was of the first rank. ‘The mode of the theatre 
isthis: a copy ofthe drama is put into the hands of the artist who is to 
plan the scenes (Richards, an R.A. highly distinguished, had the office 
at this time), he considers upon it, makes models in card-paper, and gives 
his orders to the painters. The author is often brought into the scenc- 
room to give his opinion on the progress of their work. ‘The wardrobe- 
keepers, having also their copy of the play, produce the dresses of each 
character to the author. After this the several performers when 
dressed, before the curtain goes up on the first night, make their ap- 
pearance before the author, to obtain his approbation. Thus the London 
stage is the source and fountain of the Enelish drama. 

At length the important night arrived, and “ ‘The Castle of Andalusia” 
was performed for the first time. I was afraid to be there myself, but 
its success was decisive. It was acted thirty-eight nights the first sea- 
son, the King commanded it, and I was again in the opinion of the pub- 
lic, my friends, and myself, a very clever fellow. Dr. Arnold sold his 
music well, and well he earned his profits. Daly, the Dublin manager, 
sent me a letter of congratulation, and an offer of 100/. for a copy, which 
I sent him by the fair songstress, Mrs. Billington, who was going to 
Ireland, and, at the request of Daly, called on me for that purpose. I 
also sent him the models of the scenery done and painted most accu- 
rately on card paper by little Harry Hodgins, who bad been pupil to 
arver, and was at this time one of the scene-pzinters at Covent-Gar- 
den. 1 offered Hodgins a recompense, but he refused it. | remenbered 
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him in Dublin a boy, from whence he was brought to London by Carver, 
His celerity in painting was wonderful: he could, by aknack peculiarly 
his own, paint a whole flat scene in a day. 
Daly sent me the 100/. for the copy of my opera of * The Castle of 
Andalusia,” and very handsomely sent Mr. Harris another 100/. 
Extract from Mr. Richard Daly’s letter to me. 


“ Dublin, Jan. leth, 1782. 

«© Dear Sir,—t have the happiness to inform you, that last night your opera 
of * The Castle of Andalusia’ was performed at Smock Alley, and never was 
there in any kingdom a piece so well received. ‘The house was in a roar of 
app ause during the w nine , and continued so for many minutes after the falling 
of the curtain. It was given out for the next night, and an universal peal of 
ap prob. ition was given to your name. Is sp: ared no expense in the scene ry and 
dresses, which are beyond dese ription beautiful and picturesque, ke. Xe. 

‘A very severe ¢ ‘old prevented Mrs. Daly the happiness of playing Lorenza. 
Lord MM wrote an admirable epilogue for her, which she would have 
spoken, but for the above reason ; Miss Jarrat played the part ata very short 
notice, and stog the songs with great applause. Pedrillo and Spado were 

capitally performed by Ryder and O’Reilly. In short, my dear sir, 1 will ven- 

ture to affirm, that even yourself would be much pleased with the whole re- 
presentation. Let ime know what you mean to gratify the town with next, 
Xe. Xe. Ricnarp Daty.” 





I remember Richard Daly a fellow-commoner in Trinity College, 
Dublin ;—he was of a good family i in the province of C onnaught ; bat, 
when at College, was so given to riot and commotion, that he was the 
terror of all public places. In the year 1772 I was in the green-room 
of Smock-alley Theatre, when Daly, at the head of a college party, 
forced his way into the house at the stage-door, beat the door- -keepers, 
and dashed into the green-room. Miss Pope (the celebrated actress, 
and of a most estimable private character,) was there, having come over 
from London to play a few nights. Under the impression of eve ry out- 
rage from the wild Irish, she was greatly terrified, when, for the 
honour of our Green Island, I brushed up my bit of Milesian valour, 
desired her to take my arm, and with my sheathed sword in my hand 
(all wore swords in those days) I led her through the riotous group. 
They looked surprised, but made a lane for us and gave no opposition. 
I saw the fair lady to her chair, and walked by her ‘tide to the door of 
her lodgings, where she thanked me for my knight-errantry. W hat 
renders the above circumstance remarkable is, that this very dread and 
disturber of all theatres was, as is shown above, afterwards himself an 
actor and manager of this very theatre of Smock-alley. I was very in- 
timate with him, and found him a man of great humanity and a zealous 
friend. He married the widow of a Mr. Lister, a man of fortune ; her 
maiden name was Barsanti, a fine comic actress. Her father was an Ita- 
lian, and translator to the Italian Operas in London. Mrs. Daly was 
capital in all Mrs. Abingdon’s parts. . 

I brought out my little opera of “The Shamrock” for William 
Lewis's benefit, having chosen the subject from a wish of contributing 
my small share of honours on the installation of the Order of St. 
Patrick at this period, founded under the auspices of Lord Temple, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. ‘The piece was made up of Irish charac- 
ters and customs, pipers, and fairies, foot-ball players, and gay hur- 
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lers. I chose the airs (Irish) myself, and it was a pleasing perform- 
ance. Little Miss Morris did the principal fairy (Fairy Frank). 
Wroughton afterwards took it for his benefit. 

His royal highness Prince Edward (afterwards Duke of Kent) being 
a Knight of St. Patrick, and as I had written “ ‘The Shamrock,” founding 
it on the first installation of that illustrious Order, I wished to dedi- 
cate itto him. I applied to his governor, who very kindly asked his 
Majesty’s permission. ‘The King said he would have had no objection, 
had his son been older, but remarked, that Prince Edward was a boy 
too young to receive a dedication. From this young princely boy I 
had the honour of a long and very handsome letter, written with 
his own hand, trom Halifax, Nova Scotia, on his being applied 
to for his name as a subscriber to the publication of the four volumes 
of my dramatic works. This was in the year 1798. 

I soon after went to reside at Acton, where I had a good garden to 
my house, a number of walks, and at one corner an arbour, with a 
large marble table in it, where John, my amanuensis, sat with papers 
and “pen and ink-horn” before him, whilst I, walking among my 
flowers and shrubs and fruit-trees, (Thalia was aided and cheered by 
Flora and Pomona,) dictated to him in a loud voice, never considering 
who might hear me from the adjoining houses, roads and gardens, and 
the acres of pea-fields that stretched behind the house over to Turn- 
ham Green. John went on with his double employment of eating the 
fruit in my garden and writing what I dictated, and finished the copy 
of what I intended for an opera; but on showing it to Mr. Colman, 
and mentioning my musical purpose, ‘‘ Opera!” he said, * it is a good 
five-act comedy; if you will let me have it, I will bring it out this 
summer.” I gave it tohim. This was “ The Young Quaker.” 

I did not go to see it the first night, but sent my servant to bring me 
back the result. I stayed at home, passing the time anxiously enough. 
As soon as the curtain dropped, Mr. Colman packed off John to me at 
Acton with the joyful news of its complete success. I ventured to 
town a few nights after to gratify myself, as I thought I had some right 
to share in the amusement I had given to the public; and was indeed 
gratified by Edwin’s Clod, John Palmer’s Reuben Sadboy, Parsons’ 
Chronicle, Wewitzer’s Shadrach Boaz, and Miss VFrodjam’s Dinah 
Primrose. This was her first appearance in London, and most grace- 
ful, modest and interesting she was in my beautiful Quakeress. 

The first night there was throughout the play only a single hiss, and 
that only from one person: this was at Edwin in Clod, stopping at a 
table to drink «a glass of wine. Edwin said to me the next day, 
“Never introduce drinking into a piece that comes out in the summer 
theatre ; for in the gallery they are so confoundedly squeezed and hot 
and parched, that last night a great thirsty fellow envied seeing me 
alone in a large room with a bumper of cooling wine at my grasp.” 

I received my third, sixth, and ninth author’s nights, and Mr. 
Colman purchased the copyright from me; and when Daly afterwards 
sent me fifty pounds for a copy, Mr. Colman consented I should ac- 
cept it, expressing in a handsome letter his pleasure at any occasion of 
making a return to me for the great advantages he said his theatre had 
derived from my productions, the profits of his small house being so 
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inadequate to the recompense I deserved. The King commanded the 
Young Quaker. Princess Amelia, daughter of George the Second, 
frequently passed my house :t Acton, to and from Gunnesbury-lane, 
where she lived: her house stood on the left-hand going from Acton 
to Turnham Green. I have often seen a large group of poor people, 
men, women, and children, at a side-door in the wall at Gunnesbury- 
house, receiving portions of soup, beef and bread, distributed to them 
by her Royal Highness’s order. 

About half a mile from my house, at Acton Wells, lived Handel: 
and that place thus became the grand rendezvous of the court and all 
the lovers of sublime music of his day. Mr. and Mrs. Mattocks (about 
my time) lived there. 

[ brought out my two-act piece of ** Peeping Tom” at the Hay- 
market Theatre, and this became as prime a favourite with the public 
as any of mine. A remarkable circumstance happened the frst night 
of its representation. Charles Bannister, Edwin, and Wilson, had 
dined out of town, I think at the Spaniards, a tavern between Hamp- 
stead and ffichgate, nor ever recoilected their theatrical duties until 
reminded by ac cidentally se eing their own names in the play-bills stuck 
on the turnpikes, announcing a new piece by Mr, O’ Keefte, called 
“ Peeping Tom,” to be performed that night. They dashed into town 
in a postchaise tovether, Peeping Tom, Harold, and the Mayor of Co- 
ventry, repeating their speeches and sing:ng their songs to the st: 1ge- 
coachmen, the hackne ‘y-couchmen, and ventlemen- coachme D, postilions, 
grooms, and wageouers, all along the road. 

During the composition of the musie by Dr. Arnold, I told him I 
wished to introduce a favourite air of Carolan’s, and had written words 
to it. He asked me the name of the air, as he might probably find it 
in some old collection. ‘It is called the Irish Lamentation,” I said. 

—* And what are your W ords to it! ? and who is to sing a Peeping 
Tom ;—and these are ny words :” 
*« Merry are the bells, and merry do they rng 
Merry was myself, and merry could | sing, | 


Merry is your ding dong, happy gay and free, 
With a merry sing song merry let us be.” 


‘And this is your Jrish lamentation!” said the doctor, laughing 
heartily. [imme diate ‘ly sung the same air, but very slowly, and giving 
it the real pathos, which had such an effect on him, that it almost 
brought tears in his eyes. And it really is one of the most plaintive, 
sweet, and heart-rending strains ever composed. 

I was with Mr. Colman in his private box the first night of “ Peeping 
Tom.” He was delighted with its progressive success, yet declared: 
‘You have done wonders, O'Keeffe, for Edwin before this, but in 
Tom of Coventry you have wrought the humour so high, that even 
Edwin with all his tip-toe stretch is unable to reach it.” Yet, most 
surely, Edwin was capitelly humorous in the said Coventry tailor. 

A long time after the first run of “ Peeping ‘Tom” in London, I hap- 
pened to meet at the lodgings of Edward Barlow, my old friend and 
countryman, a Mr. Johnson, who had been prompter at Drury-Lane mn 
Garrick’s day, who got him to be a purser in the navy : but at this 
time he was treasurer of the theatre at Liverpool. We were asking 
him how the pew pieces went on at his theatre, their success, Xe. 
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‘How did such a piece succeed with you ?”’—“ Oh, went to the 
devil at once.”—“ Indeed! and how did such a piece?” mentioning 
another.—‘* Oh that went to the devil too.”—“ Ila! and how did the 
new farce of ‘ Peeping Tom’ get on?”—* Oh went to the devil sooner 
than any of them.’”—This caused great laughter in the room, and Bar- 
Jow introduced him to me (the author), whom he knew nothing of before. 
—Garten, the treasurer of Covent-Garden Theatre, had also been a 
purser in the navy; and one day at dinner at Mr. Colman’s, many 
ladies being present, the conversation turned, among other-sea affairs, 
upon the nature of the shark. To the surprise of the company, Garten 
gravely observed, “* A shark is very good eating ;”" and upon remarking 
our doubtful smile, he added in a still graver tone, “ Why ’tis as good 
eating as a dolphin.” We looked at each other, and with comical se- 
riousness the word passed round the table—* Did you ever eat a dol- 
phin ?—not 1,—nor I, I never ate a dolphin.” 

Mr. Harris often good-humouredly said to me, “ Never mind what 
Garten says, when you want money at the treasury, get it from him— 
never mind his shut fingers.” Garten was most zealous for the inter- 
est of his employer. 

About the year 1782, I travelled in the diligence to Margate with 
Bacon the sculptor. Tle was very agreeable and classical in the turn 
of his conversation. He told me some anecdotes of the King 
(George III.) highly complimentary to His Majesty’s good sense and 
judgment, and the benevolence of his heart. I had my son Totten- 
ham with me in the diligence, and Mr. Bacon, on questioning him in 
Plutarch, was much pleased with his answers. 

On my return to town | applied to Baron Wenzel the oculist about 
my sight; and sent him his demand of twenty-five guineas ;—he was 
to have twenty-five more had he succeeded, but asked his additional 
fee of two guineas as physician :—this my brother, who took him the 
money, would not pay. John Hunter, the great anatomist, gave it as his 
opinion that electricity might be of service. I tried it, but without suc- 
cess. I went also to Mr. Pott, who had then the first name as surgeon, 
but he instantly pronounced that neither medical aid nor art could help 
me, and since that I tried none. ‘The first cause of this injury to my 
sight was from a cold I got by a fall off the south wall of the Liffey, 
Dublin, in a dark December, by going out to sup at Ring’s End, when 
the play was over: thus drenched, I sat up with my party for some 
hours in my wet clothes, and in about a fortnight the effects appeared 
ina violent inflammation of my eyelids. I then tried many remedies, 
each crossing the other, which increased the malady, and my persist- 
ing to use the pen myself impaired my sight beyond all hope. 

On the signing of the definitive treaty at the time of the general 
peace in 1783, 1 wrote a drama in one act which I called * The Defi- 
nitive Treaty,” and managed thus. _[ personified the respective wrang- 
ling nations of the world, belligerent and neutral, (but indeed none 
were suffered to be the latter,) by characters as assembled by chance at 
a table-d’héte at Spa; and produced incidents very exactly similar to 
the original causes and progress of the wars that were at this time ter- 
minated :--showing the part each nation took, what they gained, and 
what they lost. All this, each in the single character representing his 
particular nation—a Dutchman, a 'renchman, a German, a Swiss, an 
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Italian, a Spaniard, a Portuguese, a Swede, a Dane, a Russian, a Prus- 
sian, a Turk, an American, an Englishman, a Scotchman, and two 
Irishmen ; and afterwards the manner how all was made up and peace 
concluded :—the complete affair in the shape ofa tavern party squabbling 
bver the bottle, with skirmishes of bloodshed and battery, kicked shins, 
Iroken heads, and tattered garments; when, good humour re viving, a 
general shake hands concluded the piece, leaving some of them with 
black eyes and broken noses. Mr. Harris was more pleased and asto- 
nished at my political knowledge and clear observation in the conduct 
of this piece, than in all L had ever written before (or indeed since), vet 
was afraid to bring it out. ** Ah! O'Keeffe, he said jocularly, “ TI sup- 
pose we shall have you in Parliament one of these days.” But when a 
London manager made this shrewd remark, he did not know that when 
I was a boy of ten and twelve years old, my passion was to hear the 
debates in our Irish Parliament: I used to stand at the door of the 
House of Commons, watch the members going in, consult their coun- 
tenances, which my skill in dr: awing qualified me to do, and when I saw 
a good-naiured face of hope, I used to ask him to desire the man to let 
mein. Many an awful and momentous debate have I heard, particu- 
larly that between Dr. Lucas and Hely Hutebinson, when the latter 
said calmly to his fiery opponent, * Rest, rest, perturbed spirit!” a 
challenge from Lucas was the consequence. 

The ‘only time I ever was in the English Parliament-house, was 
when William Woodtall brought me into the House of Lords. A few 
minutes after our entrance, a man in office whispered me, ‘Sir, you 
should not have come into the House of Lords without your hair being 
properly dressed.” Twas a good deal ashamed ; and at that instant a 
tall well-looking man passed me with a rush by, and full at his ease. 
I looked at him, and turning to my monitor said, pointing to the figure 
before me, ‘* Why, that man has not his hair dressed—iook at him, 
rough-headed, and no powder.”—* Oh that,” said he, ‘that’s the 
Duke of Hamilton.” 

My picce of ** The Shamrock” having been only a temporary subject, 
and the occasion gone by, Mr. Harris regretted that the five Irish airs 
of Carolan, which I had selected, and which had been taken down from 
my voice by the composer, (airs never before heard by an English 
public) should be lost: on which I suggested to him the idea of my 
working at it again, and bringing it out at his theatre in another sh: ape. 
I did so, and completed my * Poor Soldier.” Shield did the accom- 
paniments to the airs of C arolan, which I had chosen, and those of his 
own original composition, and the melodies altogether were beautiful, 
except the introduction of the song, ‘* How happy the soldier who lives 
on his pay.” I always thought that a great blemish to the piece—the 
words are not mine, neither is the music ‘Shield’ s. ‘* The Poor Soldier’ 
was acted forty nights the first season. ‘The king commanded it. 
Carolan the Irish bard died only a few years before I was born, but 
I spoke with many who knew him and had heard him chaunt his min- 
strelsies. 

Mr. Harris asked me what he was to give me for my night and copy- 
right of “The Poor Soldier.” I told him 300 guineas: he answercd, 
‘You shall have it.” With his consent I let Daly have a copy, who 
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remitted me fifty guineas, which sum I thought Mr. Harris had a right 
to, and I gave it to him. I was much pleased to hear that Shield had 
a good return from the sale of his music : his labour, genius, and cheer- 
fulness, gained him as much deserved reputation as if all the melodies 
had bees his own composition. 

Miss Harpur (Mrs. John Bannister), who had been my Cecilia, 
Laura, Victoria, Rosa, &e. was very happy in Norah ; her manner was 
peculiarly her own —so simple, that she sung the notes, all the notes, 
and nothing but the notes. My name as author was given in the play- 
bills the first night of ‘* The Poor Soldier,” which was thought by the 
public creat presumption— seeming as much as to say—* As it is 
O’Keelte’s, we must receive it :” yet, as Mr. Harris said to his friends, 
“the public did receive it, and were heartily glad to get it.” 

Wilson, who played Father Luke, while the audience were in the 
highest de gree of laughter, came to me in the green-room, and re- 
marked, “ Ah, we vet on very well hitherto, but it will go at one line.” 
“What's that?” [asked. “ The Shee ‘p, two to one against you.” 
“The best line in the piece,” I replied, laughing, and leaving him 
there, went and placed myself at the side-wing to watch the elegant 
courtship of Edwin and Mrs. Martyr in Darby and Kathlene. This 
was over-anxiety on the part of Wilson, for his manner of doing 
Father Luke produce d most excellent eftect. At some of the last re- 
hearsals Mrs. Kennedy rehearsed in her soldier's dress, to familiarize 
her to it. 

I laid the scene of “The Poor Soldier” at Carton, the seat of the 
Duke of Leinster, a few miles from Dublin. I understood this piece 
had great success in every part of Ireland, as well as England, Scot- 
land, and America. 

In the year 1775 I was at a masquerade at Leinster House, Dublin. 
The Duke received the different groups at the head of the great 
staircase; I, in the dress of Touchstone, advanced with “ salutation 
and greeting to you all.” Previous to my coming to London in 1777, 
as the Duke had before this often honoured me with conversations, and 
so on, I called upon him in Kildare-street, and asked him to give me 
a recommendation to some of the London managers. He _ replied, 
though he wished me very well, yet he knew nothing at all about them. 
For all this, Mr. Harris was the vehicle of bringing his Carton into 
high notice all over the world; this Duke was “smooth and quiet in 
his manner. 

I constructed an entertainment of action, song, and dialogue, for 
the Haymarket Theatre, called Harlequin Teague ; or, the Giant's 
Causeway.” Mr. Colman asked me to do this, from his conviction 
that I must be better qualified than any body else, from my knowledge 
of the localities of my beautiful, green, and native sod. I made 
Charles Bannister sing a duet as a giant with two heads: one side of 
him was dressed as a fine ge ntleman, the other side a hunting squire. 
This two-headed giant of 1 mine, as to blunder, might be somewhat in 
the Irish way. I had worked up a dialogue in the Teague dialect 
pretty highly ; the part was performed by ‘William Egan. The Pan- 
tomime did very well, and I made Mr. Colman a present of it, which 
he returned some time after by giving me, unasked, a night at the 
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Haymarket. At the top of the play-bills appeared these words—* [',, 
the Author of ‘ The Son-in-Law’ and ‘ Agreeable Surprise,’ in consi. 
deration of the very great advantages derived from them to this thea. 
tre.” ‘This friendly and handsome | gift brought me a good £100. 

In 1762 I had seen the Cherokees, then in London : they wore their 
own dress, and were objects of great curiosity. In 1782 more Che- 
rokees came over from America, on a visit to England ; the latter were 
not so wild in their appearance as the former ; they were accompanied 
by an Englishman, who had long resided among them (and on this cir. 
cumstance, some years after, I partly founded my two-act piece of * The 
Basket Maker”). The Cherokees of 1782 were brought to a morp- 
ing rehearsal at Covent Garden ; and to show them the nature of the 
mechanism of the stage, they were let down one of the traps. They 
expressed neither surprise nor alarm, but with calm steady Visages 
went down, and were again raised on the trap; they stepped on the 
firm part of the stage with dignity and composure. I stood close to 
them, and paid particular attention to the Cherokee-Englishman, whose 
name was Bowles: he was in the full Cherokce dress, and not to be 
distinguished from a native. I was told he had been the chief’ means 
of introducing civilization and Christian benevolence among them. 

Signora Sestini being engaged at the Haymarket, I planned and 
finished a three-act Opera, with leading characters for her and Edwin; 
the title was ‘The Siege of Curyola”’—the Island in the Adriatic, on 
the coast of Dalmatia, in the territory of the Venetians. The event on 
which I founded my plot happened in the year 1588, the men hiding 
themselves, and the women defending the town fromthe Turks. This 
was during the dreadful wars between the ‘Turks and Venetians, and 
much about the time of the terrible battle of Lepanto—the siege of 
Famagusta, in the isle of Cyprus, defended by Bragantine, against 
Barbaross: 1, the devil of a Turk with an iron hand. Ah! poor Bra- 
gantine ! his fate 

Sestini performed Signora Baba, and with Edwin, as Cricolo, the 
Barber-Soldier, was inimitable in song and dancing duets ; the piece 
opened with all the characters in the Venetian style dancing in 4 
pleasure-garden. [| gave Dr. Arnold an Irish tune for this dance 
and song: the old song was— 

‘Ny name is Dicky of Ballyman, 
And I’m come to court you, Mrs. Anne, 
¢ Though you can neither card nor spin, 
Nor do any other kind of thing.”’ 
Tol lol, &c. 

John Palmer played Pompeio, the Podesta’s Son, admirably ; Mrs. 
Webb, Theresa, the Barber’s Wife; and Miss George, the young 
Heroine. 1 had my share of the third, sixth, and ninth nights, in all 
about 100/. (One act of this ‘* Siege of Curyola” was mislaid or lost, 
the other two acts I sent to Mr. Harris in 1803, making part of the 
consideration in my bargain with him for my Covent Garden an- 
nuity of twenty guineas. ) 

To oblige Signora Sestini, | made a sort of translation of * La 
Serva Padrona,” in which she had been distinguished at the Italian 
Opera; I called mine “ ‘The Servant Mistress,” and it came out a 
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the Haymarket for her benefit; I had nothing for it, but was hap- 
py to be of service to Sestini, who was so inimitable in Lorenza, 
in my “ Castle of Andalusia.” I know nothing of what became of 
the copy of this piece. 

I dined and passed an evening in company with Rauzzini, the fine 
Italian composer, (about the year 1782,) at Parsloe’s Club-house, St 
James's-strect. I was brought by my friend Mr. Paul, of Bath, a 
great musical amateur : he urged Miss Wheeler (Mrs. Parsloe’s daugh- 
ter) to try her talents on the stage, and she succeeded capitally. She 
acted Celia in my opera of * Fontainbleau:” her grand bravura song, 
“Search the wide Creation round,” I wrote, and Shicld composed, 
purposely for her. Rauzzini was her master: he sung that evening 
some Italian songs in fine style. 

In 17831 saw Kearsley the bookseller, in Fleet-street. He was civil 
and obliging, but I could not get him up to my price in beginning to 
sell lim my piece of ‘ Love in a Camp;” so I sold it to Mr. Harris, 
whom I met a few days after, accidentally passing through Queen- 
street. After salutation, I said, ** My Patrick and Darby, and Father 
Luke, are now safe landed from the Oder ;—are they to go to type, or 
not ?”—-“ No,” he said; “IT buy the copyright. Garten will tell you 
the price. Good b’ye. Speed your pen!” 

On the 12th of August 1783, the day the Prince of Wales reached 
his twenty-first year, | brought out at the Haymarket Theatre my two- 
act opera of ‘ The Birth-day, or the Prince of Arragon,” which I had 
written (at Acton) purposely to commemorate that happy occasion. I 
dedicated it to his Royal Highness, and a copy of it, in a suitable 
court-dress, proper to appear in the august presence, was presented 
to him by Colonel, afterwards Lord Lake, a relation of Mr. Colman. 
Mr. Colman meditated on my presenting it to his Royal Highness 
myself, but, from the state of my sight, 1 had not courage to press for 
this honour. In this little opera, john Palmer did the Prince, Mrs. 
Bannister Seraphina, Miss George, a pleasing actress and first-rate 
singer, Florina, and Wilson the old Courtier, Don Leopold. ‘ The 
Birth-day” succeeded with the most brilliant effect. 

I shortly after removed to Barnes, eight miles from London, where I 
had a small house on the ‘Terrace facing the Thames; the parlour 
seemed like a drawer pulled out from a table, and had a large white 
stone ball at each corner. I furnished it myself; but it was a bad move 
from Acton, as I had now either to cross the water at Chiswick 
ferry, or tramp over Barnes Common to get to town, and return home, 
which I was often forced to do very late at night, and this was dange- 
rous; but I had one convenience, my vicinity to Richmond, in my 
walks through Sandy Lane, East Sheen, to Mr. Colman’s house. At 
Barnes I wrote ‘The Beggar on Horseback,” which was brought out 
at the Haymarket the same season, and succeeded to my best hopes. 
I laid the scene in London, and had a good equivoque with strolling 
managers in it. Edwin was excellent in Corny. Mr. Colman pur- 
chased my copyright for 30/. and I had my sixth night. The King com- 
manded it the first season. 

The evening of the same day on which [had presented this piece to 
Mr. Colman sen. | received from him these few lines : 
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“* Soho-square. 

« My dear O'Keeffe, —The moment you left me, I sat down to your“ Beg. 

ar on Horseback,” which pleases me “extremely. It is new fo w himsical 

ach measure, and will want no alteration, so set to your opera as soon as 

you can, and moreover come and spend the day with me to-morrow, for | 

ong to have a laugh with you over Corney, Cosey, and Codger. ‘Bring 
your little boy and girl with you, and I'll send ¢hem home early. 

“* Your’s ever, GEORGE COLMAN.” 


In 1784 I was happy to be one of the subscribers to the first Com- 
memoration of Handel at the Abbey, and went myself to that most 
sublime treat. When it was afterwards removed to the Pantheon, | 
was again present, and was placed by Dr. Arnold, the conductor of the 
whole, near the door, that, should I be oppressed by the heat, I might 
the sooner get away. I was also a subscriber to the first meeting at 
the Freemasons’ Tavern of the Institution of St. Patrick, whither I 
went with my old friend and countryman, Dr. Kennedy, of Queen- 
square, who was one of the earliest founders of that national meeting. 

I now turned my mind to an opera for Mr. Harris, who consented 
to give me for it six hundred guineas, and I agreed with Shield to pay 
him 120¢. for doing the music. ‘The opera came out, and went off the 
first, and every night after, with the most brilliant éc/@t. This was 
“Fontainebleau, or Our Way in France.” The King commanded it 
on the ninth night. Mr. Sarjant, one of the band, was very excellent 
on the trumpet, and was heard to great advantage in my song of “ Let 
Fame sound her Trumpet,” set by Shield, and sung by Johnstone in 
the character of Captain Henry in ‘“ Fontainebleau.” Johnny Beard, 
the famous manager, and first singer of his time, pronounced it to be 
the best trumpet-song he had ever heard, and declared he would have 
been happy, when his pipes were in tune, to have had such an air for his 
own voice. The success of “ Fontainebleau” was unexpected, as I had 
two points against me. William Lewis’s dislike to play in a singing- 
piece, (being no songster, he always told me the only thing he envied 
in me was my fine voice,) and his partiality for gay dress to set off his 
really good figure, face, and manner. ‘‘ Here,” said he, ‘* you’ve made 
me walk about a beggarman, out at elbows, and all the dressy people 
round me with their applauses and encores.” Yet the well-merited 
applause Lewis gained in the part of Lackland, reconciled him to his 
ragged coat, and made him a greater favourite with the public than any 
part he had ever appeared in before. 


[To be continued.) 
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RECORDS OF WOMAN.—NO., VII. 


—_ F 


Gertrude.* 


— " _ 


The Baron Von der Wart, accused, though it is believed unjustly, as an accom- 
plice in the assassination of the Emperor Albert, was bound alive on the wheel, 
and attended by his wife Gertrude, throughout his last agonizing moments, with 
the most heroic fidelity. Her own sufferings, and those of her unfortunate hus- 
band, are most affectingly described in a letter which she afterwards addressed to a 
female friend, and which was published some years ago at Haarlem, in a book 
entitled ‘‘ Gertrude Von der Wart, or Fidelity unto death.” : 


Her hands were clasp’d, her dark eyes raised, 
The breeze threw back her hair ; 
Up to the fearful wheel she gazed, 
All that she loved was there. 
The night was round her clear and cold, r 
The holy heaven above ; wy 
Its pale stars watching to behold Buf 
The night of earthly love. : 


“« And bid me not depart,” she cried, 
“My Rudolph! say not so! 
This is no time to quit thy side, 
Peace, peace! I cannot go. 
Hath the world aught for me to fear 
When death is on thy brow? 
The world !—what means it?—mine is here— 
I will not leave thee now! 


‘*7T have been with thee in thine hour . 
Of glory and of bliss, 

Doubt not its memory’s living power | 
To strengthen me through this! 

And thou, mine honour’d Tove and true, 
Bear on, bear nobly on! 

We have the blessed Heaven in view, 
Whose rest shall soon be won.’”’—~ 


And were not these high words to flow 
From Woman’s breaking heart ? 
—Through all that night of bitterest woe 
She bore her lofty part: 
But oh! with such a freezing eye, | 
With such a curdling cheek— ! 
—Love, love! of mortal agony, 
Thou, only thou, shouldst speak ! 


The winds rose high—but with them rose ant 
Her voice, that he might hear ;— 

Perchance that dark hour brought repose 
To happy bosoms near : 

While she sat striving with despair 
Beside his tortured form, 

And pouring her deep soul in prayer 
Forth on the rushing storm. 


* The author was not aware, at the time this little poem was written, that the 
courage and affection of Gertrude Von der Wart had previousiy been celebrated by ' 
another writer in a yct unpublished poem. Aa} 
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She wiped the death-damps from bis brow, 
With her pale hands and soft, 

W hose touch, upon the lute chords low, 
Had still’d his heart so oft. 

She spread her mantle o’er his breast, 
She bathed his lips with dew, 

And on his cheek such kisses press’d, 
As Joy and Hope ne’er knew. 


Oh! lovely are ye, Love and Faith, 
Enduring to the last! 
She had her meed—one smile in Death— 
And his worn spirit pass’d. 
W hile even as o’er a martyr’s grave, 
She knelt on that sad spot, 
And weeping, bless’d the God who gave 
Strength to forsake it not! FL. 


WALKS IN ROME AND ITS ENVIRONS.—NO. I). 


I was awakened the next morning at an early hour by an air from the last 
opera of Pacini, accompanied, in the thost Italian manner, my fair ; read- 
ers may devise, on a guitar strung with true Roman-strings, by one of those 
rambling rhapsodists who every where abound in “the sweet South.” | 
arose with more than ordinary orege | to the invitation, and, peeping oui in 
my dressing-gown, found the table of my sitting-room already covered with 
Cameos, Intaglios, and Mosaics, which, though inferior to the chef-d’@uvres 
of Diez, Girometti, Pickler, and Rinaldi, were in my eyes, yet unpractised 
in these mysteries, miracles which might well have claimed, and deserved, 
the approving nod of a Cellini; engravings followed for all tastes and capaci- 
ties, from the smoked copy of a Bonasone, or the retouched Mare Antonio’s 
of the Chalcography, to the last fresh-caught brigand of Pinelli, or the labo- 
rious landscape of Gmelin: coins, new and old, from the Antonines and 
Gallieni of two baiochs, up to the ‘* rarissimo” of a false Pertinax ; ex votos 
of every degree of ugliness from Palestrina ; from Ostia, lachrymatories, and 
lucerne; from the Hetruria Transcimina, vases of every form and patina ; 
in fine, every species of curiosity with which a wanton purse, and a great 
appetite, is generally tempted in a first visit to the Eternal City, were thrown 
in the most artful and fascinating confusion before me. 1 opened my door 
and called for my cicerone (a portion of the pomp and circumstance of all 
Italian travelling, but at Rome as essential as the Flapper at Laputa), and was 
much surprised to find him surrounded by a large and smiling circle, to 
whom he was distributing, with a lava snuff-box in his hand, nods and pro- 
mises, and oracles on * virtt,” with the solemn satisfaction of the newly- 
promoted Secretary to the Archbishop of Grenada. The “ gentlemen” who 
were the object of these condescensions, were the proprietors or appraisers 
of the treasures which I had just left, and had come at an early hour to soli- 
cit the protection of his ‘ Signoria ;” each had brought his propitiatory offer- 
ing, and this preliminary over, were seated in the order of their coming, near 
each other, and on more friendly terms than was natural or decorous for 
rivals or belligerents. The anticamera was spacious, and quite filled: no 
cicerone could boast of a more crowded levée. The conversation which 
followed, was in the best tone of antiquarianism: the purse and gusto of 
each new arrival was discussed, with sot/o voce mystery ; on no sooner had 
I advanced into the circle, than the whole scene changed ; a lambent smile 
glimmered over their faces, and the whole cohort rose at once, and assailed 
me with their joint supplications. In all this, however, there was no rude- 
ness either of manner or matter ; on the contrary, every thing was wheedling 
and seductive: they spoke and gesticulated enough ; but throughout all, 
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there Was a certain imploring patience in the midst of their importunity— 
something so touched with that essential flavour of politeness, that idiom of 
the city, the ‘* urbanity,” 
Rome ; something in look and language, so illustrative of that “ lonicism”’ 
which separates them from the  accento vibrato” of Florence, and the slat. 
tern brogue of Naples,—that I confess I found no ordinary difficulty to pre- 
vent their eloquence from prevailing over my prudence, and to limit - ex- 
penditure for the present to a few proforma — from each. Indeed, 
no one could be in a better mood for being duped than 1 was: every thing 
favoured them, the climate, season, novelty, and the satisfaction which 
every one feels the day after he has arrived in a new place. My windows 
were open, and looked into the Piazza; a refreshing breeze, the enlivening 
Trainontana of the month of October, blew from them above my head— 
there was an effulgent blue sky, of undiminished depth and spread, and un- 
spotted by a single cloud, before me; in the square below, all the humours 
and gaieties of the same sort of community from which Plautus probably 
once sketched, and from which Pinelli still sketches, his portraits or carica- 
tures. With such sights and sounds, and an apartment recalling in its busts 
and paintings some images of the ancient town, I could not but feel the 
buoyancy of a first arrival. Madame de Stael, in the spirit of her own Oswald, 
extracts some poison from these flowers; but the “ grief of joy’? which she 
attempts to cast over the complexion of all travelling, must sufler very nume- 
rous exceptions. Whatever it may be in the North, in the South every face 
brightens, every heart comes out upon its face, at the arrival of the stranger ; he 
is every where presented, in the looks of those who approach him, with the 
most flattering mirror self-love can desire, for his real or supposed perfections. 
This welcome, indeed, is soon obliterated by a second, and a second by a 
third—wave wears out wave, and face, face; but this is hardly a reason why 
we should not enjoy the pleasure while it endures, besides that it is arranged 
with a discretion quite calculated for our own convenience. ‘The novelty 
wears off in the most apropos moment possible ; just at the time that we are 
gradually becoming acquainted with our new country, and have already 
formed a sort of habitation and a name in the opinions and affections of our 
pro tempore fellow-citizens. ‘The cameos, as I said, were not of Diez, nor 
of any one like him; but there is always, even in the most awkward of these 
productions, a sort of cousin-german likeness to antiquity. The engravings 
were glaringly apocryphal, but the panegyric which ushered them in was 
in the softest ‘* euphaism” of the art. ‘The vases were scarcely ten days old, 
and had nothing to atone for their ‘* heaviness ;”” but then they were from the 
“best models,” and ten or twelve had been purchased the day before, for his 
studio, by a very eminent artist. I soon perceived there was no alternative ; 
I purchased I know not how much trash, from mere good spirits ; and hav- 
ing thus arranged my droié d’entrée, with “ the genius loci,” and satisfied all 
tempers, and exigencies of time and place, was proceeding to shut the doors 
of my anti-chamber, when I observed at the entrance a supplicant who had 
hitherto escaped my observation. ‘It is the Fra; Vincenzo,” says my valet, 
“ma questo e’ una gentaccia che non fa per la V. KE.” TI thought otherwise, 
and ‘minor’ osservanto” as he was, I beckoned him to enter. He had not 
yet obtained the permission of the valet, and hesitated, but soon recovering, 
smiled, bowed, and advancing slowly to the table, placed, in defiance of the 
uneasy and angry glances of my valet de place, a large basket of fruits and 
flowers before me. He was a striking contrast to the Monk of Sterne ; there 
was nothing of that pale and suffering benignity, which throws a sort of 
mellow lustre over the patriarchal physiognomies of Guido: the forehead was 
neither large nor thinly sprinkled with ‘ the few silver threads” of old age, 
nor were the eyes bent resignedly on the earth, as if they already measured out 
his grave, or raised to heaven, as imploring the return to his original coun- 
try. The portrait was altogether from another school, not less classical 
perhaps, but a little less elevated: Boccaccio and Bandello furnished the 
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original type, and the medern mendicant, in appearance, certainly hag 
not degenerated in any way from his predecessors. His figure was robust, 
and cast in the full proporti: yns of a climate where Nature in all her pro 
ductions seems to have attained maturity. His costume gave it the fy] 
advantage of sweep and fold; and the head, which rose out of this pic- 
turesque drapery, Was in fine unison with the frame whic ho it surmounted. 
The lite of a * Frere Qucteur,” if not very * Joyeuse, "As very wholesome; 
and travelling, exercise, the flush and fervour of the climate, acting upon a 
strong and J rhaps tie ry temperament, threw something of a eood-humioure: 
twinkle into lis large black eyes, and a kindred dash of health and good 
spirits across his cheeks, sull f arther heightened by a thick dark beard, which, 
to the readers of the early novelists, recalled a thousand pleasaunv” recol. 
lections, not to be got rid of without a questionable smile. Il Fra: Vincenzo, 
however, was, and was reputed to be, a very excellent man; and I confess 
“the brio” and ** humanity” which his appearance and manner evinced, did 
notin the least diminish my opinion of his ascetic and conventual virtues. 
I never was presented fruit and flowers with less “ exigeance,” or accepted 
them with more gratitude. A few baiochs, contrary to the advice of my 
valet, and im exchange *f a thousand thanks” and a low bow, concluded the 
visit. Lt hurried over my breakfast with what despatch | could, and ina few 
minutes found myself in the Piazza. 

The Piazza di Spagna has no resemblance to any thing or place I had seen 
at Florence. It wants the rust, the quaintness, and the republican frucality 
of the Cinque Cento. It is a flashy, distilled sort of thing ; its primness and 
propriety brings the ima gin ition, not mto the tm: wes of ancient gr: indeur, 
a into something neither old nor new—a sort of third-rate square at Paris, 
ora first-rate square at Bourdeaux or Lisle. The fact is, the English have 
gone about washing and whitewashing their way before them, and have so 
cousptred against the abominations of the Continent, whether they be 
opery or oyster-shells, that we ought not to despair even of the Modern 
fabylon; and may one day hope to see heras Protestant, and as well swept, 
as London herself. Regent-street was built, or rather got up, like the crown- 
ing scene of aC hristmas melodrame, in a year or two; and this square has 
been purified into something presentable to eyes polite in about twice that 
period. Of the two I should consider the latter the greater miracle, con- 
sidering the operators ; and know nothing like it in our times, and little in 
antiquity, unless perhi aps the cleansing of the Augean stable, which some 
consider a prototype of the conversion of the Pope. Englishmen are quite 
complacent upon this met unorphosis ; but 1 have my misgivings still whe- 
ther they be quite right. The artist shakes his head, and sihs for the rich 
stains and muddy comple xtons of the ancient buildings. ‘The sober livery 
in which it was once clad, like the rest of the town, has now disap peared ; 
and there ¢ anuot be a greater contrast between the week and holiday suit of 
a Monsignore’s equipag re, than between its present and ct-devant physiog- 
nomy. Its proportions have resisted a little better: there has been a great 
revolution, to be sure, amongst the chimneys; but all the other features of an 
Italian parentage have been religiously preserved below. Little regularity, 
however, exists on any side—it 1s broad enough at the Babuino, and then 
goes rambling down into a point at the Propaganda ; towards the Pincian 
and San Basti anello there is a fine line of fine houses ;—at the Scala they are 
only inferior to their neighbours just mentioned ; but a litue farther every 
sort of contusion has made its way amongst them; they seem to have been 
in a country dance, and to have got out. Resides being of all dimensions, 
they are of all pretensions, and represent very exactly the gains, and some- 
times, in a sort of a Aors-d’wurre taste, the architectural erudition and ori- 
ginality of the proprietor. ‘he lower part is economized into shops, or squat- 
dered away in portcochers ; except where Englishmen and lodgings interfere: 
the upper part, to the fifth story, are ‘ apart: umenti con mobili,” and all this 
is intersected by hotels (and those of the first port and title at Rome); 
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smithies, and coach-houses bring up the rear, and nothing is wanting buta 
church or convent to form a piquant epitome of the whole town. Nothing 
iymore harlequin than this distribution ; but what ts not soat Rome?) The 
interior ‘s quite as mongrel as the exterior, and the first floor as much as the 
fifth ; they agree only in one particular—the extreme “ indiscretion” of their 
rices, an evil not likely to be remedied, tll the downfall of travelling and the 
Holy Alliance. In the centre of the square, or very nearly so, is the Palace 
of Spain, from which the * Piazza” derives its name. It is a large and 
cleanly-looking building, the meagre merits of which are altogether lostin the 
crowd of rivals which it has at Rome. ‘The gorgeous bearings of the 
master of both worlds over the portal, and which, like so many other contrasts 
here between names and things, excite a world of philosophy in the passers 
by, these “‘ Armoiries,” and an imperturbable porter, who watches at an 
entrance, through which scarcely any one enters, are the only tokens of the 
existence of an embassy within. If this were a well-calculated modesty, or 
ajudicious temperance of display, [ should marvel, but commend, and think 
itthe most appropriate reflection of the majesty it was intended to represent ; 
but the case is ludicrously the reverse. ‘Phe tone about this sanctuary ts in 
“the Spagnuolissimo Spagnuolo ;” every thing breathes the very perfec- 
tion of that most sublime indifference to men and things, which has 
often been described as the distinguishing characteristic of the nation. Dur- 
ing the constitutional interregnum, there were some grounds for this; no 
one can forget the guerilla warfare carried on in threat and counter-threat 
between the Papal and Most Catholic courts in the affair of the Nunzio Gius- 
tiniani. The representative ofa government declared not to exist, though in 
constant and necessary relation with the Holy See, could mot very consis- 
teatly be received as a real personage in public. Ie was considered as a sort 
of “ shadow of smoke,” a“ magni nominis umbra,”’ a nondescript between 
life and death, amongst the corps diplomatique, and tolerated only that busi- 
ness might be done, though officially qualified at the same time as deprived of 
all legitimate and divine-right authority to do it. Not being received, he 
could not receive ; and the country he represented being poor as well as 
proud, rather than not be first, he found it as convenient as it was dignified 
not to be atall. The “ restoration” was hailed by all friends to social order 
and good living at Rome. But though the French army has been now scat- 
tering every kind of old and new blessing for some time over Spain, 1 am 
sorry to be obliged to admit that its outposts here have little profited by the 
amendment; the sacrosanct retreat looks as deserted and sad in the midst of 
its jubilee, as in its sackcloth and ashes for the “ abomination of desolation”’ 
under the Cortes. ‘The palace itself, on entering, 1s a good one; nor 
has it any other defect so great as the want of inhabitants. It is much too 
large, if not for the majesty, at least for the hospitality of its master.—On 
leaving the Palace of Spain, and proceeding in the same direction to the 
Strada Frattina, we find at the extremity of the Piazza, and forming the 
whole of the side towards the “ Strada del Angelo Custode,” the Palazzo 
of the Propaganda. This institution, second only in its influence to “ the 
Holy Office,” may be considered the origin, though by no means the type of 
all the societies which since have been established for the conversion of 
Jew, Infidel, and Christian, over the whole world. One treads in its precincts 
upon almost every quarter of the globe; but revolution and distresses have 
shorn it down to a meagre image of what it once was, and the skeleton has 
not much more activity or vigour than most other political skeletons. The 
Society de Propaganda, &c. is described as a sort of East India Company of 
poem, and its missionaries are to be found from Lapland to Australasia. 
tis a striking thing to meet thus this successor to the glories of the ancient 
capital, and to find Rome extending her hundred arms anew, without legions, 
or eagles, or men-of-war, or East India armies, or any other weapon tban 
mere mind, over the greater portion of the habitable dibs. In the Fast, rel- 


gion makes an essential portion of human existence, and, in some shape or 
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other, is interwoven into every detatl of human intercourse. ‘The suppres. 
sion of oue mode of belief makes place for another,—faith ts a sort of 1 eCes. 
sity, and want,—the change of the form or agent does not change the 


sion, und the expulsion of an old guide, only throws the convert for | 
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nions and conduct on the new. Japan, China, Paraguay, are covered with 
monuments of their zeal and triumphs. In enone they have at present the 
cood sense not to abuse either. “Phe Maronite churc h of Mount Lebanon 


rescued from the neighbouring contagion of Eutyelianism, Nestoria 
and may I add Okalism, in the time of the council of Lateran, in 1215: th, 
Melkite Armenians, whose very flourishing tsland of San Lazaro makes 


St) 


considerable @ portion of every traveller’s Venetian recollections , the Greek 
Catholics of Smyrna, of the Islands, and particularly of Syra, where they live 
in a sort of Paraguay republic under thi spiritual and almost temporal 


authority of an Italian religious ; the Catholics of Fgypt, of Syria, and | indeed 
of most other portions of the East, are all colonies trom the i Propaganda, ind. 
in one way or other, under the guidance and protection of this all-embracin: 

institution. Enaland herself ranks high in the category : he t four apostolic 
friars are missionary, © r Propagandist authorities, ed. ought to be more 
alarming to the nerves af our politico-ecclesiastical orthodoxy, than even the 
Trish Catholic Church itself/—which, though connected winks the 
establishment, . achureh per se, and contains up and down a certain sprink- 
ling of eeclestastical democracy. In the college are educated prince ipally ine 
dividuals from the different astern nations, and sometimes, ious li rarely, 
Romans; but the beastern lan: ruaves, the chief object of their study, after the 
first preliminaries, frou Erpenius or Buxtorf, are generally left, with all the 
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advaniages which they unquestionably possess, to time and place. A resi- 
dence of six months, as | heard from a bishop “ in p artibus,” who had lately 
returned from aac hie , will give a sufficiency of Arabic, at least for the 


Sunday explanation of the Gos pel. The Maronites edaie for themselves: 
and they have a convent near San Pietro in Vincole, where they muster a 
community which vartes from six to sixteen monks. The Greeks also have 
their two churches, and the Armentans have more than once evineed the 
desire to extend their establishment to the Holy City : but the celebrity of S. 
Lazaro oucht to suflice ng for the present. [ts press, known over all 
Italy, has lately added to its distinction, by the discovery and publication of 
the Armenian Fusebius. which has supplied so large a portion of the 
“Canon.” ‘The French Orientalists attempted indeed to * divide these clories 
or to anticipate the award of posterity ; but the eflort was not more success 
ful than the claim of their musical ** literateurs’”? to the © Lettere Havdine,” 
which have been since restored to their richt owners. A proportion of these 
men supply the deficiencies of the Propaganda, and possess considerable ad- 
vantages over the original Propagandists. The interior of the building pre- 
sents nothing verv remarkable, exce pt now and then an Armenian mass, with 
all its “tintinabulism,” and = nasal singing, and ‘fincendite music,” and 


what was once the rival of the Medicean, the Oriental press of the city. It 
is now exci ane ly limited in its copies ssid works, and presents the publ c 
with litthe more than a few worn-out reprints in’ Arabic, a worthy com 
peer of the eflete chaleography. Now and then, Bourli¢, who lives at 
the extremity, gives two or three diluted essays on some Hebrew passae: 


but as if he were publishing for the University of Oxford or Dublin, wih 
some discretion for himself, and the public, stops judiciously there. With 

all the advaniages of a constant contact with whatever is most intellectual 
in the Feast, Oriental literature is at the lowest ebb and searcely one of the 
Vatican MSS., noticed in the Catalogue of Assemani, has vet appeared. The 
mechanical part of the e stablishment cannot claim a higher degree of praise : 
the type still employed does not rank above that of the printing presses ol 
C onstantinop le, used for the Greek or the Syrian press of Canobin, or t he 
Arabic of Mar Antorn. Indeed the two latter appear to have been furnished 


from the treasures of the Propaganda itself:—the first was contributed by the 
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friendly assistance of the Greeks of Vienna. I was anxious to see the in- 
mates, and the nature of their administration: and as | had to delay a con- 
siderable time for one of the superiors, to whom I had a letter of introdue- 
tion, who was to introduce me to another, and the other to the cardinal-pre- 
fect, | took this opportunity of satisfying, compendiously, my curiosity. I 
leant against a door in one of the great halls, and watched, from my conceal- 
ment, the comers-in and goers-out. Nothing could be more exciting to the 
imagination, than this succession of various nations and manners passing 
before me in their representatives. Tt ts a gallery of the most perfect models 
for the eye and feelings of an artist. “The first appearance was striking. It 
wasa prelate of about Sixty, who, after having discharged his duties with the 
congregazione, Was returning home ; a young student approached him, and 
after the manner of the East, ratsed the hem of his black mantle to his fore- 
head, and then kissed it. Hle was dismissed with a gentle benediction, and 
an aflectionate Kadn ’omepga, oas. Tle was a Greek Seondrns, or bishop ; and 
ihe gleam of dusky sunshine, through which he then passed, in the lower 
part of the hall, threw open to my admiration all the peculiarities of his 
gation and functions. Tle was not tall, nor had he any of those lofty and 
muscular forms, which | more than once had noticed in the Greek papas, 
who, half warrior and half priest, in the mountainous regions at least of 
Greece, accompanies his Hock in allthe ditheulties and dangers of their malti- 
farious life, -and is to be seen as often in the front of the battle, encouraging 
the combatants of the Cross to martyrdom, as over the sick bed of the shep- 
herd, or at the espousals of soine village Helen. His was a far diflerent port : 
courts, and councils, and the polish of the most polite, and the kindness of 
the most kind, seemed to have modelled him into a very mirror of Christian 
philosophy. “Phe cameo outline of all his features; the Platonic serenity of 
eye and mouth; the antigue delicacy and contraction of his brow, (the cha- 
racteristic of the Jupiter Meilichius of lis ancestors) ; a beard worthy of the 
admiration of Julian; and upon which age had only just begun to lay 
his hand, silvering it over with a certain grave cast of thought and expe- 
rience,—such were the elements of a portrait which, were I occupied upon a 
companion for “The School of Athens,’ T should have chosen as the 
noblest delineation of a Basil or a Chrysostom. Ue was met at the 
entry by two figures of a very different character and country. “Pwo Maro- 
nite monks, in low and earnest conversation, were on their way to the 
interior, ‘Their habit is in the extreme simplicity of the primitive orders : it 
is confined round the waist by the leathern girdle of the Arab Bedouin, and 
hangs gloomily from the head above, over the emaciated cheeks and bent 
eyes of the anchorite. The rapid guttural accent and rhythmical cadence of 
their sentences, so entirely in harmony with this costume, tinged the com- 
ion-place of every object about me with a sort of sullen and distant remem- 
brance of the East; and as they paced away tn the corridors to the chapel, 
{ believed myself once more in the rudely-exeavated gallerics of Mar Antorn. 
I was awakened from this tranquillizing reverie by a crowd of young students 
from “the Nazareno,” one of ** the Seminarn de Nobili,” for the education 
of the cadets of noble families of the Stat: Poutificie, whom their parents or 
their inclinations destine for the priesthood, and who intrude here, from 
time to time, less to visit than to lounge. ‘The purple stockings, and purple 
“fiocchi” and clerical cocked-hat, the light European dress of the young 
Italian monsignore who conducted them, could scarcely be more opposed to 
the “unsophisticated” attire of the Eastern monk, than the mobility and 
iffectationof his look and manner to the nature and severity of his behaviour. 
Perceiving I had excited some curiosity, and not choosing torely any longer 
on the promises of the attendant, 1 deferred presenting my letters to another 
day, and returned to examine the exterior. It is notorious, even at Rome, 
for the excesses of its absurdity. Next to the Suplenza, aud the Chureh of 
San Carlo at the Quattro Fontane, which are ‘ sorelle germane” in extra- 
‘agance, itis the most mtrepid violation of all 200d taste of any which can 
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other, is interwoven into every detatl of human intercourse. The suppres. 
sion of one mode of belief st place for another,—faith is a sort of neces. 
sity, and want,—the change of the form or agent does not change the pas- 
sion, and the expulsion of an old guide, only throws the convert for his Opi. 
nions and conduct on the new. Japan, China, Paraguay, are covered with 
monuments of their zeal and triumphs. In general they have at present the 
good sense not to abuse either. ‘The Maronite church of Mount Lebanon, 
rescued from the neighbouring contagion of Eutychianism, Nestorianism 
and may I add Okalism, in the time of the council of Lateran, in 1215: the 
Melkite Armenians, whose very flourishing island of San Lazaro makes so 
considerable a portion of every traveller’s Venetian recollections ; the Greek 
Catholics of Smyrna, of the Islands, and particularly of Syra, where they live 
in a sort of Paraguay republic under the spiritual and almost temporal 
authority of an Italian religious ; the Catholics of Egypt, of Syria, and indeed 
of most other portions of the East, are all colonies from the Prepaganda, and, 
in one way or other, under the guidance and protection of this all-embracing 
institution. England herself ranks high in the category: her four apostolic 
friars are missionary, or Propagandist authorities, and ought to be more 
alarming to the nerves of our politico-ecclesiastical orthodoxy, than even the 
Irish Catholic Church itself,—which, though connected with the same 
establishment, is achurch per se, and contains up and down a certain sprink- 
ling of ecclesiastical democracy. In the college are educated principally in- 
dividuals from the diflerent Eastern nations, and sometimes, though rarely, 
Romans; but the Eastern languages, the chief object of their study, after the 
first preliminaries, from Erpenius or Buxtorf, are generally left, with all the 
advantages which they unquestionably possess, to time and place. A resi- 
dence of six months, as | heard from a bishop “ in partibus,” who had lately 
returned from Damascus, will give a sufficiency of Arabic, at least for the 
Sunday explanation of the Gospel. The Maroniies educate for themselves: 
and they have a convent near San Pietro in Vincole, where they muster a 
community which varies from six to sixteen monks. The Greeks also have 
their two churches, and the Armenians have more than once evinced the 
desire to extend their establishment to the Holy City ; but the celebrity ofS. 
Lazaro ought to suflice them for the present. Its press, known over all 
Italy, has lately added to its distinction, by the discovery and publication of 
the Armenian Eusebius, which has supplied so large a portion of the 
“Canon.” The French Orientalists attempted indeed to divide these glories, 
or to anticipate the award of posterity ; but the effort was not more success- 
ful than the claim of their musical * literateurs’”? to the ‘* Lettere Haydine,” 
which have been since restored to their right owners. A proportion of these 
men supply the deficiencies of the Propaganda, and possess considerable ad- 
vantages over the original Propagandists. The interior of the building pre- 
sents nothing very remarkable, except now and then an Armenian mass, with 
all its “tintinabulism,” and nasal singing, and “incondite music,” and 
what was once the rival of the Medicean, the Oriental press of the city. It 
is now exceedingly limited in its copies and works, and presents the public 
with little more than a few worn-out reprints in Arabic, a worthy com- 
peer of the effete chaleography. Now and then, Bourlié, who lives at 
the extremity, gives two or three diluted essays on some Hebrew _ passage: 
but as if he were publishing for the University of Oxford or Dublin, with 
some discretion for himself, and the public, stops judiciously there. With 
all the advantages of a constant contact with whatever is most intellectual 
in the East, Oriental literature is at the lowest ebb ; and scarcely one of the 
Vatican MSS., noticed in the Catalogue of Assemani, has yet appeared. The 
mechanical part of the establishment cannot claim a higher degree of praise : 
the type still employed does not rank above that of the printing presses of 
Constantinople, used for the Greek or the Syrian press of Canobin, or the 
Arabic of Mar Antorn. Indeed the two latter appear to have been furnished 
from the treasures of the Propaganda itself:—the first was contributed by the 
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friendly assistance of the Greeks of Vienna. I was anxious to see the in- 
mates, and the nature of their administration: and as | had to delay a con- 
siderable time for one of the superiors, to whom I had a letter of introduc- 
tion, who was to introduce me to another, and the other to the cardinal-pre- 
fect, L took this opportunity of satisfying, compendiously, my curiosity. I 
leant against a door in one of the great halls, and watched, from my conceal- 
ment, the comers-in and goers-out. Nothing could be more exciting to the 
imagination, than this succession of various nations and manners passing 
before me in their representatives. It isa gallery of the most perfect models 
for the eye and feelings of an artist. ‘The first appearance was striking. It 
was a prelate of about sixty, who, after having discharged his duties with the 
congregazione, was returning home ; a young student approached him, and 
after the manner of the East, raised the hem of his black mantle to his fore- 
head, and then kissed it. He was dismissed with a gentle benediction, and 
an affectionate Kady ’omega, cas. He was a Greek derndrns, or bishop; and 
the gleam rig | sunshine, through which he then passed, in the lower 
part of the hall, threw open to my admiration all the peculiarities of his 
nation and functions. He was not tall, nor had he any of those lofty and 
muscular forms, which | more than once had noticed in the Greek papas, 
who, half warrior and half priest, in the mountainous regions at least of 
Greece, accompanies his flock in allthe difficulties and dangers of their multi- 
farious life, and is to be seen as often in the front of the battle, encouraging 
the combatants of the Cross to martyrdom, as over the sick bed of the shep- 
herd, or at the espousals of some village Helen. His was a far diflerent port: 
courts, and councils, and the polish of the most polite, and the kindness of 
the most kind, seemed to have modelled him into a very mirror of Christian 
philosophy. ‘The cameo outline of all his features; the Platonic serenity of 
eye and mouth; the antique delicacy and contraction of his brow, (the cha- 
racteristic of the Jupiter Meilichins of his ancestors) ; a beard worthy of the 
admiration of Julian; and upon which age had only just begun to Jay 
his hand, silvering it over with a certain grave cast of thought and expe- 
rience,—such were the elements of a portrait which, were I occupied upon a 
companion for “The School of Athens,” I should have chosen as the 
noblest delineation of a Basil or a Chrysostom. [le was met at the 
entry by two figures of a very different character and country. ‘Two Maro- 
nite monks, in low and earnest conversation, were on their way to the 
interior. Their habit is in the extreme simplicity of the primitive orders : it 
is confined round the waist by the leathern girdle of the Arab Bedouin, and 
hangs gloomily from the head above, over the emaciated cheeks and bent 
eyes of the anchorite. The rapid guttural accent and rhythmical cadence of 
their sentences, so entirely in harmony with this costume, tinged the com- 
mon-place of every object about me with a sort of sullen and distant remem- 
brance of the East; and as they paced away in the corridors to the chapel, 
I believed myself once more in the rudely-excavated galleries of Mar Antorn. 
1 was awakened from this tranquillizing reverie by a crowd of young students 
from “the Nazareno,” one of ‘* the Seminarti de Nobili,” for the education 
of the cadets of noble families of the Stati Pontificie, whom their parents or 
their inclinations destine for the priesthood, and who intrude here, from 
time to time, less to visit than to lounge. ‘The purple stockings, and purple 
“fiocchi” and clerical cocked-hat, the light European dress of the young 
Italian monsignore who conducted them, could scarcely be more opposed to 
the ‘* unsophisticated” attire of the Eastern monk, than the mobility and 
affectationof his look and manner to the nature and severity of his behaviour. 
Perceiving I had excited some curiosity, and not choosing torely any longer 
on the promises of the attendant, I deferred presenting my letters to another 
day, and returned to examine the exterior. re is notorious, even at Rome, 
for the excesses of its absurdity. Next to the Sapienza, and the Church of 
San Carlo at the Quattro Fontane, which are “ sorelle germane” in extra- 
‘agance, it is the most intrepid violation of all good taste of any which can 
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be met with in the whole city. The fagade or front towards the Piazza, it is 
true, is hardly to be included in this censure; it is sedate and es. enough: 
a shield ‘* bedropped” with the Barberine bees, immediately over the entrance, 
points out the origin of its foundation, and invites to the Urban” college, 
the attention and inquiries of the stranger. But the side in Ss from 
the Palace of Spain, is a compilation and category of the most heinous defects ; 
it is a chimera of all ugliness, a gigantic illustration of all the vices and in- 
consistencies of the poet. It is dithicult to give a just idea of these eccentri- 
cities but by sight; bes no one, who has ever seen them, can ever forget the 
torture to which every line has been reduced to force it from the simplicity 
aud utility of its origin and intention, the round-about manner of expressing 
every thing, the dislocation of all rules, the discord of all orders into an 
‘olla podrida” of unimaginable architecture, with which every member of 
it is infected. 1 could scarcely pass it without invoking an earthquake ; the 
only shape in which it would be at all bearable would be in the shape ofa 
ruin. [tis said that this building was one of the last productions of Borro- 
mini: he soon after fell by his own hand. That the architect of such ‘an 
atrocity” should have so terminated his career is quite natural (it is only to 
be regretted that he did not do the public justice a little earlier) ; but that he 
should have been permitted, and been paid, to perpetrate this flagrant act of 
lunacy, under the eye and protection of a Roman pontiff, and in the very 
sanctuary of the Arts, will appear incredible to any one, but the traveller 
who has been at Rome.* | looked in vain at the termination of the street 
for the indecorous epigram or sarcasm in stone, which his enemies are said 
to have shaped out for him. But [ confess with all my anxiety to discover 
something which might justify the imaginations of his biographers, 1 could 
find, with Cicognara, little more than a rude console supporting as rude a 
balcony. A_ pasquinade, of a similar kind, against Bernini, is said to be 
concealed in the tack of Saint Agnese in the Piazza Navona; but the ob- 
servation, like so many others “ faits & loisir,” was made for the building, 
not the building made for the observation. ‘The history of the arts in Italy 
teems with these ingenuities, some of them of no consequence in themselves, 
but excellent hints of the spirit of the times, straws ah show how the 
current sets, and which sets speculation on the search, and often leads an 
idle man, in his own despite, to a discovery. 

On leaving this portion of the Piazza, we come to the Scala,” or “ Sca- 
liera,” and which, if a good thing greatly and unnecessarily disfigured, might 
justify a disgraceful augmentative, pone 6 rather to be called ‘* the Scalo- 
naccia.””’ Opposite is the ‘* Fontana della Barca”—an extravaganza I believe 
of so great a maestro as Bernini himself. Nothing can be more incon- 

coal or feebly imagined; a coarse concettu clumsily translated into stone, 
if it hele thousand orthodox authorities from antiquity to support it, should 
be got rid of, notwithstanding, without the least remorse ; but a boat 
spouting water like a Triton, is in such a violation of Greek and Roman, as 
well as every other taste, that I am at a loss to imagine how it has not been 
destroyed long since by an unanimous act of justice on the part of the 
Archxologia. Consalvi, who had more ‘ breadth” and genercsity in his ad- 
ministration than most ecclesiastical ministers, proposed to se this 
catastrophe, and measures were actually taken for the sinking of another 
fountain in the neighbourhood ; but the great work was on so Lil iputian 4 
scale, owing to the economy of the architect or the poverty of the Camera, 
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* Martino Lunghi was another of these architectural madmen, but had more 
gaiety and good sense, ‘* more method in bis madness,” than his atrabilious suc- 
cessor. His practical ‘‘ humours” were all of the allegro kind. Nothing, amongst 
the freaks of Cellini, exceeds the mystification of the hospital physician, in Passer. 
His architecture is perfectly sober; the ‘* Cembalo,” or the Palazzo Borghese, 
one of the noblest edifices at Rome, is his great achievement, and worthy of the 
fame of many a more distinguisled artist. Tuc interior is by G. Fontana. 
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that it acquired, before it had got half way, the soulriguet of “il gran 
Pozzo.” A name in Rome is like an O. P. war in England: the fountain 
disappeared, like the Curtian gulf, in the night, and the next day Pasquin ad- 
vertized* for its recovery, and enjoyed his triumph and laugh in the midst of 
the whispered applauses of all Rome. The correction of architectural abuses 
here is an ungrateful task—* the never-ending, still beginning work” of the 
Danaids, is the only ‘ worser” kind of employment of the two—it is a sort 
of book where there are so many errors, that it is quite as easy to burn as to 
correct them. Consalvi either adopted the suggestion of his rival (for Pas- 
quin is the only controlling power here), or was called off by other and more 
imperious avocations. ‘The fountain was altogether forgotten, and Bernini still 
enjoys his dubious reputation. ‘Thisis the centre ofall the “ bel far niente” of 
the icon Vetturini, in their plush jackets, battling for customers, valets de 
place eyeing anxiously the “arms” on every new carriage, and anticipating al- 
ready a golden harvest from “ the conscience de tout voir” of every new horde 
of Gypsies or Eniglishmen, cardinals servants bargaining for their frugal din- 
ner at some favourite ‘‘ Frizgitore,”’ rambling Mosaicists, subaltern Ciceroni, 
German artists, crowding to their falle d@’/éle at Frantz’s, in all the aflected 
naiveté of manner and costume, which belongs to the legitimate descendants 
of the school of John of Bruges, or Luke of Leyden, Capucins, and English 
nurses, and harlequin and punch, and John Bull overtopping the whole, in 
the supremacy of his own loftier absurdities,—these and a thousand other 
iinages, which from the rising to the setting of the sun course across the 
eyes and brain, in this never-closing theatre, are to the inhabitants of the 
happy spot, what the carnival -is to the whole city,—a kind of kaleidoscope 
for the most indolent and apathetic, for at least four months out of the twelve 
during the whole year. The fountain forms the nucleus, and, if it does not 
merit it for its ns sn it does for its water; it is supplicd by the unrivalled 
Aqua Virgo, of the Imperial city, and the water-drinkers of modern times 
may boast that it has lost nothing of its original purity. ‘They manage these 
things here better than we do in England: for there is some difference, I 
must confess, between this free and ample rushing of the wholesome springs 
of the earth into their natural atmosphere, and that maudlin, mud water of 
our city pipes, where all that makes water tolerable, is left behind either in 
the wood, or the leaden channel, together with the dregs, which it is com- 
pelled to deposit in its progress. The ‘* Scala” succeeds to this, with an air 
of singular disproportion. It ought to have been the finest thing of the kind, 
even at Rome, for with all due reverence to the magnificent Ara Cerli, there 
are no stairs in the world, | imagine, so nobly crowned as these. As it is, 
all possible pains seem to have been taken to make it as little to the eye 
as it is really great to the judgment and experience of every resident on its 
summit. One comes up to the obelisk, after 1 know not how many pauses, 
and is astonished as he seats himself down on the last parapet, at the false 
calculation which he made below. It is divided and subdivided like a village 
sermon ; one comes at its merits by analysis; and it is indebted for all its 
effect to trial only and reflection. The sicps are most ample, and sweep 
away like half a street from one side to the other. The landing-places are 
little squares: the sunniest and airiest receptacles in Rome, for ry og are 
supposed to be within the precincts of its ballustrades ; and as it is the high 
road of every thing rich, and prodigal, in the shape of a stranger at Rome, it 
is usually as well lentshed, as an artist could desire, with every species of 
picturesque wretchedness which can be collected in a Southern capital. The 
most inveterate and “ invaluable’ beggars at Rome, the best models for 
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* <« Chiunque ritrovera sia intere, sia spezzata, la Fontanella, detta del Gran 
Pozzo, che e svanita (non si sa come) la scorsa notte, ricevera (come mancia) da 
Sua Eminenza Il Cardinale Consalvi, Segretario di Stato, Scudi Dieci Moneta 
Romana.”"—This affiche, posted up near the gates, was read and laughed at by 
the guards. To an English duchess was ascribed both the appearance and disap- 
pearance of ‘‘ the monument.” 
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sculptor or painter, lounge here, at an early hour, to arrest the taste or cor 
miseration of the Signort Cavalier, cither professional or otherwise, (for 
they are judiciously liberal in their ttles,) who at all times of the day are on 
their way to of from the Pincian. These two professions, of mendieant and 
model, are scarcely disre sputi ible in a country where they are exercised by some 
of the ablest-bodied men in the community. The two departments are fre- 
quently confounded—and one may at any time be exchanged for the other 
| with great facility. “The “ meter * of Lazarillo del Tormés, however, (al! 
/ : ! things considered) does not exceedingly flourish at Rome, and, with the 
excitements which exist, there are as few outward signs of the * Ricareseo” 
: epidemic, as are to be found in most other capitals. ‘The models are noble, 
) a | and are of all qualities and classes. In the most conspicuous part of the 
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y . Sealiera, | met Barbone. He ts one of the most distinguished of the race at 
| | Rome, a savage-looking personage, with the most courteous and attractive 
salute that can be imagined. More than one French artist is indebted to 

him forthe greater part of his success in the ‘*Salon,” and he alone has 


Wy . furnished half the heroes of the brigand scenes, which, whether Ancient or 
Modern Roman, or Italian, form the inexhaustible treasury of the present 
generation of artists and connoisseurs. Like few other heroes, his presence 
does not in the least detract from his reputation : a ro foe: st of hair of 
: a raven black, with an outline of skull and face which belongs to the old 
Republican stamp of Rome, burning and brown with sun and labour ; eyes 
gloomy and deep, and steadied into a sort of sullen repose ; astature cast ina 
firmer mould than what belongs to the ordinary samples of mortality ; all 
these elements thrown gloriously together went to make up a being, o1 ily to 
be found on this side of the Alps, and the existence and fr reque ney of which, 
as much a3 any other cire umstance, is the cause and principle of the rapid 
progress of the Fine Arts inthe South. He begs, basks, wears rags, and sits 
for five shillings a sitting, and lounges, and begs, and basks, — he is force: 
:% back by famine to the Ateliers again. He raised hts head as I passed him 
t from a mantle which seemed the legacy of some ancient academician, and 
iia held forth his hand, rather claiming, than imploring, a sort of prescriptive re- 
lief. Twas a little surprised at the man and his manner a, we afterwards 
became tnsensibly acquainted from the mere habit of seeing each other alinost 
every day. On reaching the summit of the steps, you stan¢ don the Pincian 
Mount. The obelisk, which surmounts and terminates them, was erected by 
Pius VI. whose munificent vanity multiplied inse riptions, in the holy city, 
with a prodigality only equalled by the multiplication of great and little titles 
. in the reign of George HL. There is as mueh modesty in the idea, and laco- 
nism in the expression of the inscription, as was consistent with the monu- 
ment or the man: the hteroglyphies, if we are to trust Champollion, or his 
theory, can contain little ; they date too late in the world to excite or gratify 
our fastidious curiosity. Adjoining is the church of the San.™@ Triniti, white- 
washed, sparkling, rebourbo nived, and reconventualized. The convent is at 
present in the occupation of thePaolotti, or brothers of San Vincenzo di Paula; 
their rule and practice is worthy of their founder. The exterior is Italian ‘‘e 
pot’—lItalian—Brother Belfries nod at each other, an early innov ation, and 
which led to a variety of architectural disfigurements, ers in Upper 
Italy. The Basilica lost all its unity and simplicity, when the Campanile, 
originally distinct, was glued or ingrafted on it. 1 ascended the steps over 
some capitals of columns; I had yet light to see the interior, and I was not 
ignorant that it contained one of the three great worders of the art, equal to 
the Sebastiano del Piombo of E ngland, and second only to the ‘Transtigura- 
tion itself. But by good or evil fortune, I found the gates closed—the day 
was advanced ; and looking at the sun, I perceived that I had nearly trespass- 
ed on my engagements for ‘the ev ening. I had delivered but a portion only 
of my credentials, and as the theatre does not open till the carnival, I has- 
tened to make the usual preparatives for my de(ué in the evening circle o! 
Rome. 
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PARK IN HIS LATTER YEARS. 


One of the only remaining links which connected us with a race of 
singularly gifted men of the last generation, snapped asunder when the 
grave closed over Parr. He was not merely the survivor of the learned 
men of the old school, of whom we shall never again see the resem- 
blance, bat of numerous contemporaries, distineuishe dno less by their 
acquirements than by the parts th ‘y acted in politic al life, and the im- 
press they produced on the opinions of their time. They have left 
none bel hind them their equi als in learning and eloquence, and none who 
outstrip them im force of character or clearness and. strength of intel- 
lect. Lnergetic and firm in defence of the principles they advoca- 
ted, they clung to the point of honour at any sacrifice. Tf unforeseen 
exigencies produced in them a solitary instance of change of opinion, 
such change was the result of earnest conviction; they thus aflord a 
contrast to the shutilers and renegades in religion and politics whom 
we now encounter at every turu—men whom their advocates make an 
attempt to justify, at the expense of their intellect, by saying they be- 
lieve, in each of their multiplied changes, (always on the side of. self- 
interest as they are,) that they are acting honestly! “The shining hiehes 
of their day to whom I allude, England mist Never expect to se 
individually excelled in brightness hereafter, though her collective in- 
tellectual power may tar transcend what it has ever yet been. Can the 
great names of the last half of the eighteenth century ever perish trom 
amongst us? and is it not with a deep and melancho ly sense of the 
perishableness of the noblest qualities of earth, that we be hold the going 
out of perhaps the last of the race? To record the minutest traits of 
character of such men, is not a vain labour, and will assist the mor 
prete ‘nding biographer hereatter, who may erect a less evanescent me- 
morial of them for posterity. 

Mr. Moore was on the point of giving Sheridan’s hfe to the world, 
when Parr, Sheridan’s friend and master, followed his pupil, closing 
the list with a name it is impossible for his enemies, if he had them, to 
recall without respect. ‘wo or three years before his decease I had 
not scen Parr. My last interview with him was at the house of a friend 
near Grovesnor- place, about the time that the public mind was agitated 
respecting the late Queen. He had no great while before invite dd me to 
spend ten days with him at Hatton, but I had been obliged to deter my 
visit. Hle considered I had used bim unkindly in not fulfilling 1 
promise. I renewed it—again procrastinated, and saw him no more 
He had his often- -repeated wish gratified—that he might die in the 
possession of his reason, OF, in his own language, might ‘stand in the 
presence of his God, in the possession of his intellectual facultics.” 
Though delirious for some days, he recovered his mind before he de- 
parted, and was sensible of every thing about him, even when that 
tongue, which had so often crushed the adv ersaries of truth and reason 
in argument, and taught the counsellors of Empires learning and elo- 
quence, was silenced for ever! 

I cannot help mentioning here a circumstance that occurre ‘d at the 
last Warwick visitation, which though nothing more, in reality, than one 
of those coincidences that under certain circumstances and times are 
constantly happening, impress themselves on the clearest heads for 
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a moment as demonstrations of coming evil. ! am indebted for it ty 
Dr. then Mr. Wade, himself a learned and highly valued friend of 
Parr’s, at this moment preparing for the press some of his remarks on 
the prayers of the Church. Parr was seated, on the before-mentioned 
day, next but one to the Bishop of Worcester, a prelate of whose learn. 
ing and classic taste he always spoke in high terms. They were con- 
versing on the pleasure they mutually felt on seeing such a full attend. 
ance of clergy, a circumstance which does not occur at all visitations, 
The bishop proposed taking a glass of wine to their next meeting that 
day three years, and they were conjecturing whether they should be 
spared to meet together again, when Dr. Wade, who was sitting on the 
opposite side the table to Parr, inadvertently struck his untasted glass 
offthe table. It fell to the floor and rolled across to Parr’s feet, trom 
whence it was taken up unbroken. The bishop alone said, ‘* Oh, Mr. 
Wade!” none besides spoke, but all were equally struck with the cir- 
cumstance. Parr, before talkative, scarcely spoke afterwards, and 
was evidently depressed in spirits. In little more than half a year after 
he was no more. In days of superstition, this would have been called 
an omen. 

Not many months before his decease, Parr turned suddenly to 
a clerical friend sitting after dinner in the library at Hatton, and 
said: “ I hope you will “attend my funeral ; [have put you down in my 
will for a ring, and you shall have this coat which I now wear: it was 
given to me by my excellent friend the late Bishop of Cloyne. I hope 
you will not fail to attend as a pali-bearer.” He said, “ he would 
certainly do so.” Parr added, ‘* You will have no objection to walk 
with my friend Feild.”* Ile replied, ‘‘ None whatever.” Parr then 
said, ‘I am glad of it; for I should not like to have my friend’s feel- 
ings hurt when [ am gone, by any high-church pride. 1 can trust you, 
I can depend upon your good feelings ; you and Feild shall walk toge- 
ther. I will leave you all plenty of good wine ; I have lately laid in 
a stock, so don't spare. ‘This table (touching it with his fingers) will 
be placed here precisely as it is now, and an abundance of good 
things upon it.” He lifted up his eyes and hands for a minute or two, 
as if in internal prayer, or (by the gleam of grateful pleasure that ani- 
mated his countenance) in thanksgiving to that Being who had given 
him the power of conferring hospitality and kindness which he was not 
to witness, as if in hope of better things prepared for hiinself in another 
world. He filled his pipe afresh, and resumed his conversation upon 
other subjects with his usual vivacity and good humour, as though it 
had not been so seriously interrupted, or that he had been contemplating 
a feast, instead of a funeral. 

I was introduced to Parr many years ago by a mutual friend, and 
dined in his company, as I remember, on the same day. I came in late, 
the company had begun dinner, and, seeing I was a little mortified at 
my tardy arrival, he “asked me to take wine almost before I had eaten 
any thing, to make me “ even with the company.” I recollect little 
of his conversation, except that the party, with the exception of a single 
clergyman, was ill-adapted to call forth a display of his attainments, 
being any thing but what the “ blues” denominate “ intellectual.” I 
recollect his observing that “many a drawn battle was a victory,” 


* A dissenting minister 
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wpon hearing that an opposition member of parliament had got in for a 
place which it was expected would have returned both on the same 
side, in place of two of the minister’s party. He thought that to oust 
one was something. After dinner he took three or four glasses of 
wine, and then asked for his pipe, withdrawing from the table to the 
chimney, that he might let the smoke pass up: which I discovered to 
be his common custom. There he began to puff away in clouds, in- 
grossing by tar the largest share of the conversation, which all were con- 
tented to resign to him. But for his manner, none would have sus- 
pected the great scholar. He talked upon twenty different subjects. 
I recollect that 1 did not say half a dozen words. His fame, his pon- 
derous wig, his bushy eyebrows, and his character as a disputant, cowed 
me. I was foolishly timorous, as I found out afterwards when I knew 
more of him. His early occupation of instructing youth had given 
him an overbearing manner, as of one accustoined to be obeyed: this 
he never lost; but, unless warmed by the obstinacy of a fool in 
argument, or indignant at some wrong or injustice, he was generally 
mild in manner and exceedingly condescending. When, however, he 
was excited by opposition, he literally thundered. He possessed unri- 
valled skill in condensing the most forcible words in our language 
into a brief compass, mighty in power, and then of hurling them at 
his antagonist with irresistible energy. Yet he did not seek far-fetched 
words, but adopted the simplest in the language.* It was at such 
times that he showed most his consciousness of intellectual superiority, 
and displayed his argumentative courage in a manner which those who 
heard will never cease toremember. Yet, if a coarse, unworthy reply 
was at any time made to him by a mean antagonist, he would maintain 
a contemptuous silence. 

There is a picture of Parr in canonicals, painted by Dawe, which is 
a good likeness of him when full-dressed, and few men looked more 
portly or dignified at that time ; but the picture which he himself most 
prized represents him in his undress, and was given by him to Mr. 
West, a friend and pupil, as a particular favour.t 1 often thought a 
descriptive character of Parr should be divided into two parts—his 
full dress and pulpit-hours, and those which he devoted to his study or 
library, en deshatille. ‘Those who knew him not in both, knew but half 
his character. In his library he was the man of literature and the in- 
structor. Like most scholars and thinkers, he was then utterly re- 
gardless of the toilette ; and when he left his bed at early morning, he 
seemed to have put on the first clothes at hand. In his library he sat 
in an easy chair (that old chair, which even now, to many, is 2 
portrait of him in itself!) with a table on one side, books, pipes, 
and tobacco. I have often seen him on horseback in a morning, the 
most grotesque figure that can be conceived, his servant preceding him 
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* In an article lately published, entitled ‘‘ Two Days with Dr. Parr,” a speech is 
ascribed to him, which was Burke’s, of whom the very word ‘‘ nodosity” is charac- 
teristic. Parr used the simplest words in argument and conversation ; but arranged 
them with art, and delivered them with great energy. The paragraph respecting 
Windham is correct. The anecdote of Lord Chatham I have heard him tell; 
but there are several inaccuracies in the same article, for which one is at a loss 
to account. 

t+ Now at Alscot Park, Warwickshire, Mr. West’s residence. 
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; 
4 about a dozen yards, on horseback also, and he himself wrapped in ay 
, old great coat, with coarse worsted riding-stockings, and one rusty 
a spur. On his head his huge caulitlower-wig,* and a smali cocked hay 
i overtopping all. Lonce saw him come out of his carriage, with worst. 
ed riding-stockings drawn over his legs. Hle had on his) dressing. 


gown, which, [ think, was flannel or cotton, and the skirts dangled round 
his ancles. Over this he had drawn his great-coat buttoned close: 
and his hands, for he had been attacked with erysipelas not long betore, 
were kept warm ina silk mufPnot much larger than the poll ot a com. 
mon hat. Nothing could be imagined more strange than the dressing. 








"| gown hanging below the coat, and a cap, hat, and muff, ornamenting 

bY suchadrapery. Yetin hts full dress he was exaet, and priestiike,—but 

his was of the old school of charch-dress, as was his divinity—he used 

to boast that he leved the doctrines and manners of the old-fashioned 

clergy. Amony his other oddities, he would frequently take his pipe 

in an evening into the kitchen, just before going to bed, and make g 

clerical friend, if he had one staying with him, oO also. ‘There, seated 

fea a by the fire, he would smoke and talk of by-gone men, and say, “ ‘Phis is 
F . the w: ay our good old-fashioned elergy lived in the country in former 


times.” ‘The servants would leave the kitehen when the y saw hin come 

in, and take to thie parlour, unless any one of them was working or 

scouring, and that servant he would not allow to go 3 it added strength 

to his illusion of those kind old times, when ce lergym men and their people 

and domestics were but one kind family. ‘Phere was much of the poet tic 

temperament in Parr- he was vividly alive to many of the impressions 
i which poets feel: it is wonderful ‘they never took form on paper, 
Had he fallen in love with woman, instead of books, when young, they 

had not failed to do so. In the dress of his servants he was par- 

ticular, though their livery was plain. He used to tell the shopkeeper, 

when he bought cloth for them, upon being shown some which he 

thought not cood eno wh, “Phat will do very well for me, but my ser- 

vants must have better.” His servant Sam was his factotum, of whom 

he once remarked to me, ‘Sam is a good servant—a good fellow, but 

) we have the misfortune to differ-in polities!" Ay, and Sam would 
debate stoutly too with his master, at times when he knew he might, 
greatly to the doctor’s entertainment. For those who never saw hin, 
it may be proper to mention, that in stature he just reached the middle 
he icht, was squarely built, of strong frame of body, long in proportion 
to his lower limbs. His eyes were not large, but of a sparkling grey 


t Hs | colour, uncommonly animated at times, even in his old age. He used to 
| be proud of the eflect of his eye, and of the back part of his head, which 
i . was remarkably capacious. His forehead was full and firm, his eyebrows 


thick and bushy. His mouth indicated benevolence, which was per- 
haps his le ading characteristic. His face was more expressive of this 
character, with somewhat of austerity, than of extraordinary talent: 
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* Parr’s wigs, almost as famous among scholars as Homer’s ‘* ambrosial curls,” 
were generally to be seen at Hatton, on a shelf at the foot of the staircase, upon 
blocks, where they remained when he was not full-dressed. How often have | 

ey smiled to see Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, ready powdered and awaiting orders, and 
) thought of Tom Sheridan, who stuck one of them full of feathers, when the doctor 
went to call upon one of the princesses! 
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indeed he loved to do kind offices to his fellow-creatures. Once he 


said to me as a reason why he had not gone out that day, ‘I am going 


to make up a marriage for one of my servants—I like to have them 
married and living near me.” — Lastly, as is generally known, he lisped 
a little in his speech. 

Parr was moderate in taking wine ; he seldom drank more than two or 
three glasses pure, and then mixed it with water, and he fed grossly. 
But though Thad often heard of his epicurcan propensities, | hever 
remarked any great nicety mm the choice of his food ; but as to quantity, 
and of the best that happened to be at table, he was by no means 
sparing. His appetite was strong, and he was fond of the social meal. 
When by himself at home or abroad, he scarcely ate at all, or would go 
into the kitehen to satisfy his hunger. LI have seen him, when the 
fish has been removing, pour the whole of the shrimp sauce on his plate 
at once, and eat it alone, afte r he was past his seventy-first year. have 
been told he was seen to do the same thine not six mouths betore 
his decease. His digestive powers must have been remarkably good. 
‘lo his strength of digestion his early rising, no doubt, contributed, 
joined to his active habits. Ata dinner party, consisting of halt-a- 
dozen or eight guests, there could be no higher treat than to meet him 
at table. In conversation he took up any subject started, made it his 
own, and filled those who heard him with astonishment at the copious- 
ness of his information, and the clearness with which he went through 
the most intricate developements. Often when some one was not 
happy in clothing his ideas in language, and would bungte im trying 
to make the company coimprehend hin, it is astonishing how quickly 
Parr would see into his ideas, and what he wished to convey, and then 
say, Il tell you what you mean, you would say so and so,” and never 
fail to convey what was wanted in a few simple unhesitating words, 
prefacing them, “ Now you should put it thus.” Parr was not merely 
a scholastic man, swallowed up in words and meanings ; his know- 
ledge and reading were as various as profound, but [ believe his 
scholastic acquirements were regarded by him as the means of ac- 
quiring knowledge, not, as with scholars in general, to settle the ques- 
tion of a digamma, or decide a disputed passage in a classic. Of these 
things he had his opinions, and was a high authority, but I do not 
think they were primary objects : for in all parts of his life, and T know 
to the very last, he read every solid work upon almost every subject 
that interested him, as it came out. Of the Jate volumimous German 
works on biblical literature, he read all that were written in Latin, as 
most of them are. Proud as he was of his classic acquirements, he 
was equally well read in the works of his countrymen, which mere 
scholars seidom are, they looking on the grammar and correct reading of 
the classies as the end, instead of the means of knowle ‘dge. W hether he 
had mastered Italian, do not know ; but French he understood, and I 
believe spoke.* In his conversation he was often playful, sometimes 
ironical; and though severe when the occasion justified, he was never 
ill- natured. Gothe, I think, observes that if the man of letters would 
succeed in company, he must be possessed of two natures, one to be 


* | know he instructed a friend of mine in the pronunciation of some French 
passages, which he feared the latter would not deliver weil. 
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kept for his study and for communicating with men of mind, and one 
tor every day people, when the scholar must be utterly forgotten. The 
want of being thus constituted often makes the student appear dull ig 
worldly society. Parr, fond of his learning, rarely displayed any 
thing of it in mixed society save the manner. He knew the extent of 
his gigantic acquirements and the power of his intellect, but he knew 
as well as any man that the ostentatious display of them was a weak. 
ness, and that the strong man may, without fear of diminished reputa- 
tion, repose in the consciousness of his strength. When the occasion 
called him out, whether for quickness or force, none could withstand 
him; and when he had once begun, he was little disposed to spare in 
intellectual gladiatorship. I never heard Parr take up a cause which 
he knew to be wrong, for the sake of argument; nor was he often to be 
led into it, as some suppose, for mere display. He used to say that Fox 
and he never argued together but when alone, and then they went 
at it until they forgot time, appointments, and every thing else. He 
thought Fox a man of wonderful mind and powers. He told me 
he had scrutinized severely the principles upon which he acted; and 
Iam convinced he would have hazarded every thing he possessed in 
their support, when his decision respecting them was made. He gloried 
to the last in the independence which he had maintained through life, 
in spite of privation at one time, and at all times no lack of temptation 
to lead him astray, but he would not suffer any thing to bend his up- 
right spirit to wrong, or compromise conscience with interest. “ At 
one time in my life,” said he, “ I had but fourteen pounds in the world, 
but then I had good spirits—I owed no man sixpence.” 

Candour and sincerity were leading traits in Parr’s character, united 
with entire subjection to the sound truth. He readily acknowledged 
blots in our church establishment, and agreed that they ought to be 
removed, yet the church had no one more sincerely and zealously at- 
tached to its real interests ; but while he praised the good, he would 
not refuse to admit evils that had grown up with it. One day speaking 
of the great names it had produced, he lamented that “ their day was 
gone.” ‘Talking with him of the immoderate attachment of lawyers to 
the institutes of barbarous times, and their opposition to the reform of 
our criminal code, and the errors they upheld in our jaw administra- 
tion, he observed :—‘* We are bad enough in the church, we have many 
things that should be changed, but the church is pure to the law,—pu- 
rity itself: the accumulating abuses of the law are a curse upon the coun- 
try.” The shallow sophistry, the ridiculous fictions, the wilful per- 
versions of lawyers seemed monstrous to one who loved reason, and 
could see at a glance through the flimsy veil with which they laboured to 
obscure it. He disliked the practice of our criminal courts in array- 
ing prosecutors, counsel, and witnesses against pennyless ignorant pri- 
soners, who he feared were often overborne. On some one’s observ- 
ing that the judge was their counsel, he said it was a mere fiction: 
that the most pettifogging attorney with a few pounds to bring up 
witnesses and frame a defence from circumstances gathered near the 
real or pretended scene of crime, and a wary brief for counsel, formed 
a far better security for the accused. The judge could know 
nothing in many such cases but what he heard from one side in court. 
Innocent nen, unable to defend themselves, might be sacrificed. He 
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once said to a friend of mine with whom he had been obliged to go into 

the assize court at Warwick; ‘Come let us go out of this slaughter- 

house.” He doubted the right of putting men to death for every petty 

offence, and sternly reprobated the sanguinary temper of our laws. I 

have heard that, being obliged to appear on some occasion in a law court, 
it was with great difficulty he was restrained from lecturing severely 

judge, counsel, and attorneys together. Having to preach an assize ser- 
mon at Warwick before the judges, he chose for his text Acts xxiii. and 
third verse, evidently in his spirit of feeling respecting the law,—that 
man had no right, other than the right of power, to enact laws contrary 
to the divine law of justice, and to neglect the compensative principle 
for that of punishment, utterly overlooking the degree of guilt in the 
criminal, that the severity of punishment may operate as an example, 
and for the most part too where it cannot be witnessed, and is conse- 
quently of no effect. He considered the moral and divine law out- 
raged by our practice, and condemned as wicked our principle of affix- 
ing punishment capriciously with little or no regard to the real charac- 
ter of the crime.—‘* Then said Paul unto him, God shall smite thee, 
thou whited wall: for sittest thou to judge me after the law, and com- 
mandest me to be smitten contrary to the law?” His consciousness of 
being on the right side made him intrepid, and he scorned all subter- 
fuge. Fox said of him, “If Parr gets a bishoprick, he will thunder 
the lords spiritual and temporal out of the house.’ He certainly 
would not have spared them on many questions. Tis noble indepen- 
dence of character was in certain quarters an insurmountable bar to his 
preferment in the church; more vulgar qualities and more pliant prin- 
ciples were better recommendations than his. 

In speaking, his manner and emphasis were sometimes more striking 
than his matter. He truly illustrated the remark, that great men, great 
machines, and great truths are the most simple. If ever there was a 
man who loved his universal kind and universal freedom, it was Parr. 
Of his faults I shall by and by speak, but his vanity was the most ex- 
cusable of those he possessed, because it was displayed but seldom, 
and then in a harmless way. ‘The dialogue between him and Lord 
Erskine is illustrative of it; * but those who imagine such instances 
to be frequent are in error. ‘They slipped out now and then in 
moments of exultation and excitement, when the consciousness of his 
powers and acquirements came uppermost, and did not allow him time 
to reflect that what he thus said was a weakness. He could conceal no 
emotion of his heart; anger, joy, solicitude, pleasure, were exhibited 
by him openly and heartily as bya child. Parr would have been a bad 
conspirator. ‘The tale that makes him say “ There are three great 
Grecians in England: Porson is the first, and Burney the third,” was 
said for him, and is not genuine ; it is not like him. A gentleman with 
whom I am acquainted asked him how he should describe him in 
print, and whether he should style him a great or accomplished scholar. 
Parr replied, “ Poh! no; a learned clergyman—no more.” 

It is very unfortunate that we know so little of his early life, and of 
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* Parr.—My Lord, I'll write your epitaph. 
Erskine.—Dr. Parr, tis a temptation to commit suicide. 
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his intercourse with the celebrated men of his time. Of his father }yo 
always spoke with respect, and said that he was a very sensible shrewd 
man+ It was one of his opinions that the capacity for distinguishing a 
man in life might be traced to the father’s or mother’s side—that foo}. 
would only reproduce fools, or persons incapable, like themselves, of 
becoming great in literature or art. Dr. Craven, late master of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, taught him first to make Latin verses. He 
spoke of him alw: Lys with evident pleasure mingled with respect. He 
was much attached to Cambridge, and proud of hs wing belonged to the 
liberal English university, and spoke of its wisdom in increasing its 
professorships and entering into the enlarged spirit of the age. ! he. 
lieve the very last time he was there walking about with his gold-headed 
cane, as he was passing Pembroke College, where Pitt resided, he 
nudged a friend of mine with his elbow, Min pointed significantly to it 
as having remembered Pitt init. At another place, opposite a small 
window, he stopped and observed, “* Vat in my day was a coffee-room: 
as was then the custom, we used to meet together there tor cotlee and 
evening conversation ;—those customs are changed now!” He once 
told me that a Latin treatise, of which there were only two copies in 
England, upon the question of criminal punishments, he intended to 
leave to his college as a token of his remembrance. He valued 
highly, because it was a present from Sir Samuel Romilly.‘ In former 
times, he observed, ** people attended in crowds at the schools.” Wher 
he kept his law act under Bishop Halifax, “We launched out,” said 
he, “and cared not for rules or technicalities; we warmed with our 
subject, and gave it fuir play.” He said that his thirst of knowledge 
Was so strong almost in intancy, that at eight years old he had — 
more than boys in general double that age, and he took care to ¢ 
on steadily acquiring more, still holding fast what he had got. Oxtord 
he only visited at long intervals. Ife used to say of Oxford men, 

“they were very good people, but too orthodox in religion, too rampant 
in lov: alty, and too furious in polities!" 

Calling on him at Hatton one June morning as carly as seven 
o'clock, imtending merely to ask how he did, on my way to spend 
couple of days at the house of a friend both of his and my own ‘he 
never regarded set forms or hours—if engaged, he would say so), | 
found him in his summer-house” in the garden. I have before observed 
he was an early riser, and he hi ad gone there as soon as he was up 
to smoke and instruct a young gentleman who was staying with him-- 
a thing he freely did to the last to oblige a friend. I said, Dr. Parr, 
you are an early riser. ‘* Yes; at five o’clock in the morning, when a 

youth, LT used to go into the garden ({f suppose he alluded to Harrow) 
with my Gre: ‘kk grammar for company, and I made myself master of it 
that way.” The youth leaving us, he observed when he was out ot 
hearing, ** That is an excellent fellow at his books; he will be a good 
scholar.” He now questioned me as to political news ; on which I pro- 
duced a newspaper: he exclaimed, * Don’t read! don't read! tell me 
what there is; I like conversation best.” 1 mentioned some trial tor 
seditious libel, which I censured. “ They will know better by and 
by,” he observed; ‘they might as well try to scare the thunder with 


* T shall allude to this remarkable place again. Parr used to say that more 
great mien had been in it than within any other room of equal size in the kingdom. 
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the Attorney-general’s parchment, as to suppress truth with penalties.” 
A storm Was passing at the time.) I observ ed that it was very just ; 
that the pen on the right side was irresistible. “ Ay,” said he, * I have 
more than once in my hfe made men tromble with it, and I can do it 
again. ‘There was W indham—but you don’t know the circumstances. 
[il tell you the story. You remember Gerald and his associates being 
tried for sedition, and the sentence they underwent. Ile was a pupil 
of mine, possessed of a noble spirit. Poor Jose ‘ph Gerald! Ile acted 
foolishly; he was imprudent. Before his trial by those infamous 
Scotch judge s, who would have done any thing vile which they thought 
accept able to power, he was on bail. I knew from my friends, and had 
hints from high quarters, that Gerald had no mercy to expect. I 
knew how to raise the money to pay his bail, and therefore I urged 
him to fly out of the country. ‘ But my bail?’ said he. 1 will satisfy 
that. He knew he might depend upon me. Had I reduced myself to 


pauperism, IL would have done it. It was at Mackintosh’s house. 
Gerald hesitated a little. £ No,’ said he, § there are men who must go 


to the bar with me—I led them into it. Did I stand alone, | would 
not hesitate. Tlonour forbids my flight;—L am pledged to their fate.’ 
He went to his trial; was sentenced as you know. | raised money for 
him. Ife was needlessly and barbarously hurried to the vessel 
in which he sailed. I and one or two of his friends wished to com- 
municate with him on board, to furnish him some necessaries. Even 
acommunication by letter was interdicted. When [ found this flagi- 
tious conduct, useless in every way to justice—this ferocious determi- 
nation to trample him into dust—I sat up all might and wrote a letter 
of six sides (or sheets, | cannot recollect which he said,) te Windham. 
I never wrote any thing before or since so severe. You know I can 
do this. I sent off the letter, to which I never got a reply; but an 
order was given to allow the communication. It was the last act | 
could do in Gerald’s behalf. Windham must have felt it—l hope he 
did feel it—if he ever felt any thing.” 

It was at the same time, speaking of Gerald, that he mentioned a 
trait of the counsel for the prosecution which did him high honour. — | 
have forgottenthe name. After the trial was over, ne went to Gerald, 
and inquired if he had any thing to complain of in his conduct in court. 
Gerald replied he had not; and that he conceived he could not have 
fulfilled his office in a less offensive manner. On retiring, he put his 
purse into Gerald’s hand; but the latter, thouch destitute, was too 
proud to accept it. 

So much was humanity a part of Parr’s character, that he did not 
hesitate atany step to benefit his kind, even if he were 11 doubt about the 
merit of the party towards whom it was directed— he thought a fair trial 
was due even to the guilty. An individual in the church was charged 
with a crime which involy ed the heaviest penalties. His guilt or inno- 
cence was known only to himself. He had not a shilling to pay for 
legal advisers to de fend him either in one case or the other; - and was, | 
believe, unknown to the Doctor. Parr, hearing it, said, “ Whether 
guilty or innocent, the offices of humanity were the same ;—that he 
ought at least to be on an equal footing with his accusers, where the 
laws were so remorseless ;—that it was a fearful thing to see men’s lives 
so exposed ; it made him shudder.” At his own risk he ordered legal 
advice to be obtained for the accused; and I was informed, for I had 
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not the circumstance from himself, that he paid above a hundred 

unds for it.—Of a notorious criminal in the church he observed 
that the boldest of us knew not the extent of our own frailty ; that 
‘he abhorred the crime, but pitied the man!” 

Attending Hatton church one Sunday before he rebuilt it, I came 
in with a lady while he was reading the lessons. Fixing his eye upon 
me, he stopped, and called aloud in the full congregation to his man 
Sam, who stood in the aisle, “Sam, show that lady and gentleman 
into my pew.” He read very deliberately, commenting upon each 
passage as he proceeded, explaining what he thought the true meaning, 
and mentioning any errors in the translation, thus :—‘ My brethren, 
this word should have been rendered so and so, it would have been 
more clear’—‘‘ This passage means whiat is not expressed,” &c. This 
lengthened the service a little, but it was agreeable and instructive, 
He had a great horror of his parishioners being in error in any thing 
in which he could instruct them. I heard him preface the reading of the 
king’s proclamation against vice and immorality, with something to the 
following effect :—‘ My beloved brethren, I am going to read to you 
our sovereign’s proclamation against vice and immorality. You will 
take notice that it is issued in his character of ruler and king, and not 
in his private character—it has nothing to do with him as a private 
man.” One Sunday, on mounting into the pulpit, he to my surprise 
produced a printed volume of sermons, and addressed the congrega- 
tion,—‘ My beloved friends, I have been neglectful of my duty, by 
not having a sermon of my own ready for you to-day, but I will read 
you a better than I could make for you. Itis by Dr. Rees, a dissen- 
ter ; but there is nothing in it to which we of the establishment do not 
subscribe.” He then read it through, and closed the service as usual. 
Talking of the Athanasian creed one day, which he would not read, 
I let slip the word “damnable” for “ damnatory ;”—‘ Damnatory, 
Mr. ,” said he, * we say-—perhaps both mean the same.” 

{Tatton church is on the opposite side the road from the parsonage- 
house, on the right of the road from Warwick to Birmingham, and 
about four miles from the county town, one of the most beautifully 
situated and dullest places in the kingdom. It consisted (the old 
church I mean) of one aisle, with a vestry on the north side. ‘I'he east 
end was filled with a window of painted glass, representing the cruci- 
fixion, put up by Parr at his own expense. It cast a “ dim religious 
light” through the whole of that part of the edifice. ‘There were two 
or three other painted windows put up by the Doctor, one of which 
was sent him a present from Italy. Every thing in and around the 
church indicated the most scrupulous care and attention, the reverse of 
the Doctor’s character in many other respects ; and in it he was quite 
the dignitary. The view just beyond the wall of the church-yard is 
very beautiful, commanding Kenilworth castle and the wooded country 
between, with the spires of Coventry in one direction, Edgehills in ano- 
ther, and the fine old towers of Warwick castle and St. Mary’s church, 
(where lie the “ friend of Sir Philip Sidney” and the proud Leicester, ) 
with the surrounding foliage, on the south-east. The living of Hatton 
belonged to a Bristol clergyman, who preached there a certain time 
every year; the Doctor was only perpetual curate. He then chose to be 
absent on a journey, for he differed essentially with the divine who was 
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rector, upon religious points. On his return he has been known to say 
to his congregation, “* My dear parishioners, if you have heard any 
peculiar religious opinions ‘during my absence, forget them.”* le was 
$0 exe mplary in the fulfilment of his duties, that no entreaty could pre- 
vent his performing the offices of the church to his parishioners him- 
self. His death was hastened by his Imprudence tn burying a parish- 
jioner, standing in the open air ‘during very cold windy weather. So 
much has his loss been felt in the neighbourhood, that [ am informed 
the turnpike tolls have falien off since, in consequence of the decrease 
of visitants. His residing so long at Hatton, and dislike of leaving it, 

were attributed to many causes. But in the first place he had outlived 
all his old friends in the vicinity, and he had many whea he first 
settled there. Then there was his affection for his parish ; ; and lastly, 
the reason he gave himself for not residing in London. He said, ‘* I 
should lose my mornings there, for, as you know, I could not shut mv 
doors against people, and [ must waste time in useless interviews ; and 
then the lateness of the dinner-hours and of entertainments would 
be prejudicial to my health.” 

After service on a Sunday, Parr had often a clerical fricnd to dine 
with him, and spend the evening with his family. In summer he would 
fling open his parlour window, and listen to the sound of his parish 
bells as it came sweetly over the fields in front of his house. He said 
they were the most musical peal in Warwickshire. Tle had been fond 
of bells in his youth, and had rung them for his amusement. He 
would listen with silent delight to the harmony vy, then speak of the or- 
gin of bells, mention the principal ones in Europe, their weight, and 
where cast. He said the bells in Warwick were not as they should be : 
one bel] was half a note too sharp, another too flat. He clearly un- 
derstood and relished music, and the sound of his Sunday evening 
peal seemed often to soothe yet elevate his spirit, while his eyes motion- 
less and raised upward, and his fixed attentive ear, as the wind wafted 
the pleasant sound over the fields, showed what a powerful effect it had 
upon his feelings. He would remain for some time in this way with- 
out uttering a word, as if he were in a delicious repose; then his 
lips would move as he almost inaudibly repeated some favourite pas- 
sage from the Psalms descriptive of what he felt, lifting up his hands 
at the time, expressive of his devotion. 

All the world is acquainted with certain of Parr’s eccentricities in 
things that are in themselves very immaterial. Birmingham he would 
have to be Bromwicham ;+ asparagus, sparrowgrass.{ He detected a 
slight provincialism ina moment. I heard a lady ask him one day at 
his table at Hatton for pudding, which she pronounced a little like 
“pudden.” ‘* What, madam!” said he. “ Pudding, if you please,” re- 
plied the lady, who saw to what he alluded. Right,” said Parr, “ right, 
speak English—now you have it.””. In classical pronunciation he was 
at times careless, or did not set much store upon it, or thought it not 
80 important as the pedant does; for he was a remarkable “ common- 
sense” man. I have heard him in preaching say, os Alexandria,” and 


ene ee eee + — 





* This is also told of him in the Monthly Magazine. 
+ From being a hamlet of Bromwich, a name that gave it more respect by giving 
it antiquity. 
+ Not grass, but sparrowgrass, according to the Warwickshire custom. 
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* Alexandria.” So Milton has “ Euphrétés” and “ Euphrates.’ 
** We should speak in the way we can be best understood,” he observed 
tome. He liked open straightforward simple language. Requesting 
me one day to close the window-blind, the sun coming in, while 
we were conversing on the advancement ot knowledge in modery 
times, and he was observing that it might be retarded, but could not 
be stayed: “It is a moral impossibility,” IT said, ‘to shut out the 
leit,” as | moved the window-Llind. * Physical,” said he, supposing 
1 alluded to the window. ‘“ No; moral,” said I, alluding to our con- 
versation—** ] spoke of knowledge.” ** Metaphorically then ?—non- 
sensically!” he observed. ‘Talking on the same subject one day with 
a brother clergyman, and glorying in the increase of knowledge, he 
said, “ | was born fifty years too soon; Lam not understood.” by 
this I imagine he meant that his ideas were too much in advance of his 
time for those who did not know as much, and see as far as he did, to 
comprehend him. 

Hie told me he had a wish, from a boy, to visit Italy, when I men- 
tioned to him my intention of doing so. He said he bad desired it 
when his circumstances and occupations would not allow him; he felt 
in his latter years he was too old for such a journey, and blamed him- 
self for having neglected one opportunity of doing it. ‘* Now I shall 
never see it,” he said with a sigh; ‘* yet no one should die before he 
has seen Italy : £O, go.” 

Speaking of the writer of the Lire of Young, in Johnson's Lives of 
the Poets, [ asked it he knew him. He said he did; that Johnson 
filled him with a false and inflated idea of his talents, which were 
never worth any thing.” “Croft,” said he, “ was a poor writer, and 
knew little ; he should have kept at the law, he would have done for 
that; he was the victim of his own vanity.” 

Or Landor, the author of * Imaginary Conversations,” on being 
asked how he liked his book, he replied, ‘* Clever, but wild—very 
wild, like the author.” 

I knew a singular instance of his stern regard for whatever his 
conscience whispered him was his duty. From a firm, manly, open, 
and candid conduct, nothing could deter him. [le told me he was 
in considerable difficulty about his own conduct to Cobbett, who 
had come at that moment to Coventry to canvass for a seat in Parlia- 
ment. ‘ When I was in Hampshire some time ago,” he observed, “I 
was entertained at Mr. Cobbett’s, whom I thought a clever writer, and 
a firm friend to freedom ; I have since hed ample ground to change 
my opinion of him and his principles; I would rather not hold any 
more intercourse with him; but I was hospitably received by him, 
dined at his board, and drank his wine. Is it right for me to refrain 
from noticing him, or to refuse him the hospitable reception which, as 
aman, he gave me, should he call upon me here? And should he not 
call, being in my neighbourhood, ought I not to tender him my hos- 
pitality 2” [said I thought it was a perplexing question to answer. 
He finally determined, as he expressed it, “to do as he ought ;” and | 
believe he sent an invitation to Coventry, which Cobbett declined, and 
which relieved Parr from his dilemma. 

| must here close these desultory recollections of this singular man 
for the present, promising to resume them. 
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EUTHANASIA OF TASSO. 


On would I were laid where my fathers lie, 
With a heart as the damp earth o’er me cold— 
That my grate were changed for the free blue sky, 
And my cell were under the fresh vreen mould! 


How sweet to rest in that silent sleep, 
Never more of earth and its griefs to dream, 
Wile unfelt the tears of the ni: relat should weep, 
And unseen the smiles of the day should beam! 


How happy to rest in that sacred sleep, 
Till awoke to a life, beyond the sky, 

Where the sower in tears in joy shall re ap, 
Aud for ever be mute the mourner’s sigh! 


Oh, I never will breathe my farewell breath, 

Like the world I scorn, and its heartless throng ; 
But on the green brink of the river of death, 

I will die, like the swan—as L lived—in song! 


Even then, even there, though the ebbing of life 
May permit not a sound from the lip to sur, 
Yet with music my spirit will all be rife, 
Aud the hymn of the dying shall rise to her! 
With that vesper of love thrilling all within, 
And the roses of hope breathing balins beside, 
Oh rapture to sleep in the trust to win 
For ever—for ever—my heart’s lone bride! J. 


PRESENT STATE OF PARTIES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


“ Do you not think, my dear,’—said Mrs. Stubshaw to her “ loving 
spouse,” taking an artist-lke advantage of one of those “ mollia tem- 
pora fandi,” (whatever they may be) in which husbands are for the 
most part prone to be complying— Do you not think, my dear, that 
itis high time we gave a party? It is absolutely necessary that we 
should make some return to our friends for a whole winter’s round of 
civilities : and now that the girls are ‘coming out,’ we must (laying a 
particular emphasis on the word) du something to get them married. 

am sure you, too, would be infinitely more popular, and get on much 
better in your profession, if you would live a little more like yourself, 
and lay yourself out for making friends.” ‘T'o this exordium Mr. Stub- 
shaw did not answer affirmatively, cither from a habit of self-defensive 
refusal to all similar propositions, in the first instance ; or because he 
did not perfectly sympathize in the matter with his chére moiteé. Neither, 
however, did he absolutely say no; possibly from a well-founded ap- 
prehension of the “ probo aliter” of Mrs.S. It is not very easy to 
explain precisely what answer he did make; but it bore no slight re- 
semblance to the solitary ejaculation of a basse-taille hog, upon some 
unwelcome invasion of his share of the trough. ‘The fair rhetorician 
therefore proceeded in her charge: “* Why, Mr. Stubshaw, there are 
the Joneses, the Hickerthrifts, the Thoms, the Jenkinsons, the Bad- 
cocks, the T'urnpennys, the Redtails, and a dozen of other families, to 
whom we owe | know not how many entertainments ; and you must 
own it is exceedingly shabby to be always taking, and never giving 
any thing oneself. If you don’t choose to live a Jittle more gen- 
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teelly, the girls may lie on our hands ([ rather think she said * lay,’ but 
n'importe) tothe end of the chapter. It need not cost us a great deal, 
A few cakes and lemonade—nebody gives suppers now, they 're quite 
out of fashion,—the fiddles, and half a dozen pounds of spermaceti 
candles, will be all you will have to pay for. ‘The young man who did 
your picture, will chalk the floor for nothing ; and we can borrow any 
thing we want from the tradesmen.” [t is not very easy to say what 
part of this conjugal oration made its way to the soft corner of Mr, 
Stubshaw’s heart. Whether it was the general issue, as the lawyers 
phrase it, or the special plea, the utility or the cheapness, I will not un- 
dertake to determine. Perhaps, among the proposed invitees, there 
might be some individual of the feminine gender, whom he might be 
particularly glad to see: perhaps his vanity was tickled by the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting the aforesaid full-length portrait of himself, which 
had just come home, with a pink and peach coloured face, the head of a 
pot of porter for a peruke, and the hand hid in the breast of the waist- 
coat, after the manner of the Duke of Wellington on a sign-post.  Per- 
haps it was only the desire to sleep that rendered the worthy gentleman 
compliant. You may tame any animal by depriving him of sleep, 
But, whatever was the cause, he did not repeat his grunt. ‘* There 
never was a better time than the present,” continued the lady, by 
whom silence was takea for consent, “ for the two county members are 
in town with their families. The Dunstanvilles of Beaumanoir are stay- 
ing at an hotel, in their way to the Continent. Besides, we can have 
the young lord that dines every where, and Lady Betty Lackland, who 
goes about with us in our carriage to parties, and who-was so kind as 
to chaperon Kate for me when I was lying-in. Then there is our new 
acquaintance from India, Sir Josiah Rumpot Row, with his three sons, 
all marrying men; and your old schoolfellow, whom you have so long 
neglected—he, I mean, who was made a commissioner of Customs the 
other day. I’m sure that man might serve an old schoolfellow with 
Mr. Canning. At all events, his lady sees the very best company no, 
and, if she is vulgar, nobody minds vulgarity in a commissioner's wife.” 
So many reasons for giving a party might have mollified even Moliere’s 
miser, and the party was ac-ordingly decreed. ‘This point being car- 
ried, the next thing that suggested itself, was the fitness of the occas 
sion for giving a snug little dinner, in order to secure the Lord Lick- 
platter, the Rumpot Rows, pere et fils, and a body of hussars for the 
girls. The hussars, you know, do not dance under claret and venison. 
A dinner, too, was necessary to enfamer a renewed intimacy with the 
commissioner. ‘Let me see,” said Mrs. Stubshaw, reckoning her 
guests on her fingers’ tips, as she spoke; ‘* There are the two M.P.’s 
and their wives are four; Lord L. five; the Rumpot Rows five, make 
ten; Major Spinham, eleven; Cornet Fourcorners, twelve ; Captain 
Lookandie thirteen, the Commissioner and his wife fifteen, and our 
two selves seventeen, for the girls need not dine below on that day. 
Who else shall we have? Let me see ; suppose Mr. Splatter, eighteen ; 
he who is called Conversation Splutter, because he lets nobody talk but 
himself. Then there’s what's his name, the reigning dandy of last win- 
ter, who never opens his mouth but to gulp down a bumper or a spoon- 
ful of soup. He and that strenuous diner out, Hopthetwig, who speaks 
extempore verses, will just make twentv.”—The uninitiated may per- 
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haps imagine that there is a great want of keeping in this narrative ; 
and wonder how Mr. Stubshaw could begin with resisting a dance, and 
end by agreeing without struggle, toa dinne r. But such | is man! Nota 
wife in the whole parish of Bloomsbury but knows, that in most matri- 
monial struggles, c'est le premier pas qui coute, and that as a_rat-hole 
will let in water enough to ruin a dike, so a woman, if she can once 
insinuate the point of her tongue into a crevice in her husband's ob- 
stinacy, will soon drive a coach and six through his opposition. D'ail- 
leurs, Stubshaw liked a good dinner himself’; he had a choice batch of 
claret in his cellar, that wanted nothing but drinking ; and was pos- 
sessed of a magnificent service of plate, with pompous inscriptions to 
his own praise ‘and glory, from an insurance- -company, whose charter 
he had professionally forwarded through a stormy opposition in the 
Ilouse of Commons. No ee therefore remained but to fill up the 
table. ‘* Well,” said Mr. S., advancing in his turn his claim to a nomi- 
nation, “* Won’t you ask some of those friends to whom you say we owe 
so much. What say you to the Thoms, or the Turnpennys? — There is 
no one sets offa party half so much as pretty Mrs. Jenkinson, with 
her bright eyes and her diamond drops.” “Not the Thoms, my dear, 
this time. ‘They go out four in family ; and what can we do with two 
thin, hole-faced, ill- dressed idiots, taking up the table?) ‘The Turnpen- 
nys, indeed, might do; but then he’s deaf, and she is so affected, she'll 
givea mauvars ton tothe whole entertainment. As for Mrs. Jenkinson, 
as she’s your favourite, we'll have her by all means, if her husband ’s on 
circuit, but he, poor man, is absolutely not ‘ presentable.’ 1 think the 
Dunstanvilles and dear Lady Betty would do much better. To be 
sure, Lady B. is a good soul, and would not mind being left out at 
dinner, if there was any body very particular to take her place. What 
think you of Sir Whirligig Logarithm. He talks mathematics to the 
blues, and fox-hunting to the philosophers, and is at every thing that is 
good. I should indeed prefer the Rev. Peter Plimpton, but he ’ll cer- 

tainly not come.” ‘* Very good, Mrs. Stubshaw, very good,” said Mr. 
S., thereby meaning very bad; “ you quite forget the Redtails, with 
whom we have dined three times running; and he, besides, is very 
useful to me in the way of business.” “ Oh, Mr. S., ask an attorney to 
meet such company, impossible! The poor creatures themselves, too, 

would know nobody ; and then what will you do with his squinting 
wife, who will commit the false heraldry of placing flowers upon fea- 
thers, which go together as ill as her singing the Minstrel Boy does with 
the accompaniment she plays in one key in the bass and another 1 in the 
treble. No, dear Stubby,—no Redtails, if you love me.” 

In this manner the Jones’s, the Thoms, the Jenkinsons, the Bad- 
cocks, the Hickerthrifts, and the Turnpennys, were successively put in 
nomination, and rejected, for some mode or other of that constructional 
offence, mauvais ton, so difficult to define, so impossible to pardon ; 
Mrs. Stubshaw declaring that in-convenance was the greatest fault a per- 
son could possess in society ; and persisting, with something like a show 
of reason, that the harmonizing of guests requires as much tact and 
nicety as the assortment of colours in the furniture of a room, or in a 
ball dress:—Nothing could be finer than the dinner, which followed, 
with the strictest nicety, the prescribed rules. Four chased silver wine- 
coolers, dripping with dew, stood sentry at the four corners of the table, 
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while a detachment of two kept watch and ward over the pink and 
white champaign on each side of the plateau. There were two soups, 
white and brown, removed by a turbot and salmon, and these again by 
a stewed turkey, and a roast saddle of mutton. ‘There were the usnal 
cételettes, and the customary pattics. ‘There was a frecandeau, 
bristling “ like quills upon the fretful porcupine,” with sweet-breads to 
match on the opposite corner. There were wild- fowl and game, and 
sea-kale and fondu and charlotie, and caramel edifices, which beat the 
tower of Babel or the new churches in Regent-street, * all Lombard- 
street to an eggshell.” ‘Then there were ices and pines, and Créme de 
Peko and preserved ginger ;—-every thing, in short, which makes one din- 
ner as like another as the daily courses of the mutton-eating collegers of 
Eton. Every body was fashionably late, except the dining lord, who w as 
punctual—the dandy, who came in with the woodcocks—and Lady Sera- 
phina Dunstanville, who did not come at all. For such a derangement 
of time and opportunity Mrs. Stubshaw’s cook was not prepared; her 
mutton consequently was scarcely warm through; for, like the man who 
would have written a shorter letter if he had had more time, she would 
have roasted her meat enough, had she been more pressed for punctu- 
ality. En revanche, the woodcocks were burnt to a cinder, and the 
whole economy of the serving so deranged, as almost to verify Quin’s 
sarcastic deseri iption of a dinner, of which he said, ** the soup was cold, 
the ice hot, and every thing sour in the house, but the vinegar.” Such 
being the physique, the arrangement of the morale was in perfect keep- 
ing with it. The most rigid etiquette being observed in the “ order of 
their going” to the dinner parlour, the guests were not seated either 
according to previous acquaintance, or to the similarity of their tastes. 
Particular care, indeed, was taken that husbands should not sit near their 
wives, and that ladies and gentlemen should alternate, like beef and 
bread on a pile of sandwiches,—but that was all. Thus ‘a gentlemanly 
and melancholy” silence prevailed, interrupted only by challenges to take 
wine, or a passing remark on the cookery, or the weather. Even 
Splatter, the never-failing Splutter, fixed between the common place 
Commissioner, who took jokes d la lettre, and the vacant chair left for the 
dandy, and seated immediately opposite a large bouquet of flowers, 
overshadowing the plateau and cutting off all communication with the 
opposite side of the table, was for once thrown off his centre, and was 
reduced to the necessity of eating a sufficient meal, for want of any 
other employment tor his mouth. Towards the close of the second 
course, ** Postquam exempta fames et amor compressus edendi;'—the 
broken whispers of téte-a-t¢te conversations might have been cauglit 
crossing each other somewhat in this manner—* Perkins’s steam-gun 
went off with’—“‘ The governor-general, who ordered a detachment 
to lay siege to’—“ Lookandie’s whiskers ; oh! our colonel ordered 
him ov parade to shave’—* La belle Harriette’s upper lip,”— who 
was laying herself out to intrigue with’—*‘ a detachment of Pindarees” 
—“A thousand pounds’ worth of smuggled French silks”’—*‘ Four- 
corners’ new tandem,’ —*“ the returning officer and the mayor of 
Exeter” —* Tippoo Saib”——‘* Marshal Soult”—-and “ Louis dix-huit :’ 
—an incessant accompaniment of the jingle of glasses, and the clatter of 
plates and spoons, as the servants cleared the table, preventing more of 
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any one sentence from being heard, except by the parties to whom it 
was especially addressed. 

When the ladies retired, things seemed for a while to mend. That 
one subject, which Sir R. Walpole thought every man equal to discuss, 
served to keep the guests on the qu: vive ; and Splutter, released from 
the Commissioner and the plateau, told three good stories, and made 
several puns, which many of the company had never heard more than 
once. But soon, too soon, the gaiety of the party was eclipsed. One 
of the M.P.’s, a tellow, by-the-by, who never opened his mouth 
the House, took violent possession of the conversation to launch out 
in praise of a Joint-stock speculation, of which he had recently become a 
director; and would have prosed on till the end of the evening, if Sir 
Rumpot Row, an experienced old soldier, had not, by a dextevaus ma- 
neeuvre, worthy to take its place in the Stratagemata hell, availed him- 
self of the moment when the Member was emptying a bumper, to break 
through his lines with a diatribe on Leadenhall politic s, especially ad- 
dressed to the dull car of the drow sy Commissioner, but in reality inflicted 
on all the society. ‘This led to the recounting of a long string of scan- 
dalous anecdotes of sundry individuals, very important personages at 
the Governor-general’s in C ‘aleutta, but unfortun: itely, in the present in- 
stance, ‘ of no interest to any but the narrator.’ As the claret worked, 
the spirits of the elder part of the company ebbed, and those of the 
juniors flowed. The conversation, if not more amusing, was at least 
louder; and after an animated but desultory dialogue on Pasta, Lan- 
gan, Melton Mowbray, the Salon, the Palais Royale, Almack’s, and 
the Derby Stakes, interspersed with criticisms on many d—d fine 
girls, clever coachmakers, and famous good shots, the gentlemen were 
summoned to coffee, washed their mouths with a glass of Madeira, 
and separated. 

The evening party, like the party below stairs, was intended to be 
select; and great efforts had been made to attract divers luminaries of 
the higher orders, out of their reupie ndent spheres in the West, into the 
nether space of Mrs. Stubshaw’s drawing: room, which, b« ‘ig consider- 
ably Eastward of Hyde Park turnpike, was so far from fashions ible, 
that it was scarcely London. Along with these were asked a whole 
army of those Dit minorum gentium from the back settlements of 
Baker-street, who form the connecting link between some fashion and 
no fashion, and who, being sometimes seen in good houses, are much 
more frequently met with in the parties of Bank Diree tors, Kast India 

nabobs, specul: ating Members of Parliament, and intriguing widows, 
persons striving to get on towards better things, or persons “toler ate d 
from habit, and because their entertainments are convenient. Strange 
to say, not one of the * Medontaque Thersiloc humque,” Jones’s, ‘Thoms, 
Hickerthrifts, &c., for whose sake the party had been made, were 
more lucky, than they had been in the matter of the dinner. ‘There 
were so many reasons, why each and every one of these friendly, servi- 
ables, but undistinguished individuals shoul be excluded, that grati- 
tude and friendship, pro hac vice, were forced to give eround. Still 
the thing was a failure. ‘The two membcrs went off to the House 
without showing in the drawing-room; the Lady Dunstanville had 
a convenient head-ache, and retired to her hotel at ten; the younger 
Rumpot Rows and the military were a little too clevated to dance. 
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Apologics cane from those whose appearance would have given cela 
to a rout; and all the ‘ fruges consumere nati,” the unprofitable con- 
sumers of ice and ratafies, whom nobody cares avout, were punctual 
in their attendance. In short, “ the rooms were full, but there was 
nobody there ;” the direst and most ominous hint to all those who hap- 
pen to be three paces nearer the centre of fashion, to cut the abando- 
nata in whose house it occurs. ‘The pretty Mrs. Jenkinson, invited 
by Mr. Stubshaw, brought not only her non-presentable husband, but 
a tall gawky son, fresh trom Rugby, and a nodding ruin of a maiden 
aunt, a walking memento mort, blind, vulgar, and presumptuous, and, 
withal, in dress at once fine and shabby. Such a group would have 
spoiled the best assembly in London. ‘The old gentleman was quickly 
spirited away to a remote card-table; while, under the pretence of 
making the old Jady comtortable, Mrs. Stubshaw endeavoured to hide 
her behind the folding doors between the two rooms. But the pro- 
voking hag was too fidgety to rest perdue, and, ovserving a youn; 
man on the point of committing matrimony in the crowd, she broke 
loose to seize upon him, and to drag him to all parts of the room for 
the charitable and delicate purpose of roasting him on his situation. 
Misfortunes, they say, never come single. ‘The lamps, in spite of all 
entreaties to the contrary, would go out, perhaps because they did not 
like their company. ‘The fiddlers mistook their orders, and only ar- 
rived in time to wake the family from their first sleep cn the following 
evening: the dancing, therefore, was reduced to a cracked square 
pianoforte, and a performer unconscious of time, whose memory did 
not contain the entire of any one tune. ‘Vo add to these miseries, 
Matthews, having an “ at home” of his own, sent an apology ; anda 
whole hackney-coach full of Greek deputies, ca plein costume, broke 
down in the Haymarket, and were rolled in the gutter: while a gen- 
tleman, asked for the special purpose of singing comic songs, not 
‘being i’ th’ vein,” had a sudden paroxysm of sore throat, which all 
the despairing entreaties of the hostess were unequal to alleviate. 
“Time and the hour,” says Shakspeare, without too much rezard to 
grammar, “runs through the roughest day ;” and Mrs. Stubshaw was 
well pleased to rest her wearied limbs and aching head on her pillow. 
But the worst was yet to come. ‘The Commissioner lost his place ; Sir 
Rumpot ran through his fortune and returned to India, without having 
placed a remnant of his pagodas on the head of either of the Miss 
Stubshaws, and three of the children she may have in consequence ot 
‘‘ the said marriage to be so had and contracted” between her and a 


junior Rumpot. Lady Dunstanville, being exceedingly short-sighted, 


overlooked, or looked over her hostess, within three days, at a rout in 
Portman-square. One of the members borrowed a hundred pounds of 
Mr. Stubshaw, to show his intimacy; while the other refused him 
even a frank in return for his entertainment. ‘To mend the matter, 
even the second-rates were offended at having been asked merely to 
meet their equals; while the great absentees never thought of return- 
ing the invitation which they had declined accepting; and finally, 
Messrs. Jones, Thoms, Hickerthrift, Badcock, Turnpenny, Redtail, 
Xe. &e. Ke. cum suis, never forgave their old friend the splendour of 
his feast, or his overlooking them and theirs in his invitations. 
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DISCOVERIES IN NORTHERN AND CENTRAL AFRICA.*® 


We need not remind our readers that repeated misfortunes attendant upon 
enterprises for exploring the interior of Northern Africa from the side of the 
Adantic, had at length suggested the trial of an expedition from the East- 
ward, conducted under the protection of the Pasha of ‘Tripoli, and pushed 
across the Sahara, or great Desert. With this preface, it will be enough to 
quote the first sentence of Major Denhaim’s narrative, in order to convey an 
account of the origin and commencement of the particular expedition now 
wo be referred to: ‘ Previous to any knowledge | had received of the inten- 
tions of His Majesty’s government to follow up the mission of Mr. Ritchie 
and Captain Lyon, [had volunteered my services to Lord Bathurst to proceed 
to Timbuctoo, by nearly the same route which Major Laing is now pursuing. 
J learnt, in reply, that an expedition had been planned, and that Doctor 
Oudney and Lieutenant Clapperton, both of the navy, were appointed ; 
and with these gentlemen, by the kindness of Lord Bathurst, | was, at my 
request, associated.” Major Denham adds, that to Colonel Warrington, His 
Majesty’s Consul at ‘Tripoli, “are ina great degree owing the origin and 
success of the late mission: he stated broadly to the Government at home, 
that the road from ‘Tripoli to Bornou was as open as that from London to 
Edinburgh ; which, with a small allowance for Oriental hyperbole, was 
found to be true ” ° 

The general features of African scenery, and also of African manners, are 
each of them comparatively farailiar, ‘The Moors or settled Arabs of 
Tripoli, with their slaves, their seraglios, and their mosques; the Arabs of 
the Desert, with their camels and their dromedaries, their hospitality and 
their robberies; the Desert itself, with its sand-hills, its wells, its thirsty 
and expiring travellers, and its whitened skeletons of men and camels on the 
tracks; the fertility of the African soil, its wild and tame animals—all these 
things are already so much in the possession of the reader, that we shall, 
passing over the first hundred pages of this work, enter at once, with our 
travellers, the town of the Sheikh of Barnoo (for Barnoo, or Barnooh, is the 
real name of the country, though Frenchified into Bornou.) Our travellers 
had now traversed the Great Desert,—the sands of twelve hundred miles ; 
and it was only on the 17th of February, 1825, that they found themselves 
approaching the seat of the Capital of Barnoo:— 


“ Feb. 17.—This was to us a momentous day, and it seemed to be equally so to 
our conductors. Notwithstanding all the difficulties that had presented themselves 
at the various stages of our journey, we were at last within a few short miles of our 
destination ; were about to become acquainted with a people who had never seen, or 
scarcely heard of, a European ; and to tread on ground, the knowledge and true si- 
tuation of which had hitherto been wholly unknown. These ideas of course excited 
no common sensations ; and could scarcely be unaccompanied by strong hopes of our 
labours being beneficial to the race amongst whom we were shortly to mix; of our 
laying the first stone of a work which might lead to their civilization, if not their 
emancipation from all their prejudices and ignorance, and probably, at the same 
time, open a field of commerce to our own country, which might increase its wealth 
and prosperity. Our accounts had been so contradictory of the state of this country, 
that no opinion could be formed as to the real condition or the numbers of its inha- 
bitants. We had been told that the sheikh’s soldiers were a few ragged negroes 
armed with spears, who lived upon the plunder of the Black Kaffir countries, by 
which he was surrounded, and which he was enabled to subdue by the assistance of 
« few Arabs who were in his service; and, again, we had been assured that his 
forces were not only numerous, but to a certain degree well trained. The degree 
of credit which might be attached to these reports was nearly balanced in the scales 





* Narrative of Travels and Discoveries in Northern and Central Africa in the years 
1822, 1823, and 1424, by Major Denham, Captain Clapperton, and the late Dr. 
Oudney, &c. By Major Denham and Captain Hugh Clapperton, R. N, the sur- 
vivors of the Expedition. 1 Vol. dto, 4/. 14s. 6d. 
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of probability ; and we advanced towards the town of Kouka in a most interesting 
state of uncertainty, whether we should tind its chief at the head of thousands, or 
be received by him under a tree, surrounded by a few naked slaves. 

“ These doubts. however. were quickly removed. I had ridden on a short dis. 
tance in front of Boo-Khaloom, with his train of Arabs, all mounted, and dressed 
out in their best apparel ; and, from the thickness of the trees, soon lost sight of 
them, faneying that the read could not be mistaken. [rode still onwards, and, on 
approacuing a spot less thickly planted, was not a little surprised to see in front of 
me a body of several thousand cavalry drawn up in line, and extending right and 
left quite as far as I could see ; and, checking my horse, [ awaited the arrival of my 
party, under the shade of a wide-spreading acacia. ‘The Bornou troops remained 
quite steady, without noise or confusion ; and a few horsemen, who were moving 
about in front giving directions, were the only persons out of the ranks. On the 
Arabs appe: wing in sight, a shout, or yell, was given by the sheikh’s people, which 
rent the air; a blast was blown from their rude instruments of music equally loud, 
and they moved on to meet Boo-Khaloom and his Arabs. There was an appearance 
of tact and management in their movements which astonished me: three separate 
sinall bodies, from the centre and each flank, kept charging rapidly towards us, to 
within a few feet of our horses’ heads, without checking the speed of their own 
until the moment of their halt, while the whole body moved onwards. These par- 
ties were mounted on small but very pertect horses, who stopped, and wheeled from 
their utmost speed with great precision and expertness, shaking their spears over 
their heads, exclaiming, * Barca! barea! Alla hiakkum cha, alia cheraga!— 
Blessing! blessing ! Sons of your country ! Sons of your country !" and returning 
quickly to the front of the body, in order to repeat the charge. F hile all this was 
going on, they closed in their right and left flanks, and surrounded the little body of 
Arab warriors so completely, as to give the compliment of welcoming them very 
much the appearance of a declaration of their contempt for their weakness. [am 
quite sure this was premeditated; we were all so closely pressed as to be nearly 
smothered, and in some danger from the crowding of the horses and clashing of the 
spears. Moving on was impossible; and we therefore came toa full stop: our 
chief was much enraged, but it was all to no purpose ; he was only answered by 
shrieks of * Welcome !° and spears most unpleasantly rattled over our heads, ex- 
pressive of the same feeling. This annoyance was not, however, of long duration ; 
Barca Gana, the sheikh’s tirst general, a negro of a noble aspect, clothea in a figured 
silk tobe, and mounted on a beautiful Mandara horse, made his appearance ; and, 
after a little delay, the rear was cleared of those who had pressed in upon us, and we 
moved on, although but very slowly, from the frequent impediment thrown in our 
w “7 by these wild equestrians. 

© The sheikh’s negroes, as they were called, meaning the black chiefs and favour- 
pi all raised to that rank by some deed of bravery, were habited in coats of mail 
composed of iron chain, which covered them from the throat to the knees. dividing 
behind, and coming on each side of the horse : some of them had helmets, or rather 
skull-caps, of the same metal, with chin-pieces, all suthciently strong to ward off the 
shock of a spear. Their horses’ heads were also defended by plates of iron, brass, 
and silver, just leaving sufficient room for the eves of the animal. 

‘At length, on arriving at the gate of the town, ourselves, Boo-Khaloom , and 
Pri: a dozen of his followers, w ere alone allowed to enter the gates; and we pro- 
ceeded along a wide street completely lined with spearmen on foot, with cavalry in 
front of them, to the door of the sheikh’s residence. Here the horsemen were form- 
ed up three deep, and we came toa stand: some of the chief attendants came out, 
and after a great many * Barea’s! Barca’s !’ retired, when others performed the 
same ceremony. We were now again left sitting on our horses in the sun: Boo- 
Khaloom began to lose all patience, and swore by the bashaw’s head, that he would 
return to the tents if he was not immediately admitted : he got, however, no satis- 
faction but a motion of the hand from one of the chiefs, meaning * Wait patiently 3 ; 
and I whispered to him the necessity of obeying, as we were hemmed in on all 
sides, and to retire without permission would have been as difficult as to advance. 
Barca Gana now appeared, and made a sign that Boo-Khaloom should dismount : 
we were about to follow his example, when an intimation that Boo-Khaloom was 
alone to be admitted again fixed us to our saddles. Another half hour at least pass- 
ed without any news from the interior of the building ; when the gates opened, and 
the four Englishmen only were called for, and we advanced to the skiffa (entrance). 
Here we were stopped most unceremoniously by the black guards in w aiting, and 
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were allowed, one by one only, to ascend a staircase ; at the top of which we were 
again brought to a stand by crossed spears, and the open flat hand of a negro laid 
upon our breast. Boo-Khaloom came from the inner chamber, and asked * If we 
were prepared to salute the sheikh as we did the bashaw ?* We replied * Cer- 
tainly :° which was merely an inclination of the head, and laying the right hand 
on the heart. He advised our laying our hands also on our heads, but we replied, 
‘the thing was impossible ! we had but one manner of salutation for any body, 
except our own sovereign.’ 

* Another parley now took place, but in a minute or two he returned, and we 
were ushered into the presence of this Shetkh of Spears. We found him in a small 
dark room, sitting on a carpet, plainly dressed in a blue tobe of Soudan and a shaw! 
turban. ‘Two negroes were on each side of him, armed with pistols, and on his 
carpet lay a brace of these instruments. Fire-arms were hanging in ditlerent parts 
of the room, presents from the bashaw and Mustapha L’Achmar, the sultan of 
Fezzan, which are here considered as invaluable. His personal appearance was pre- 
possessing, apparently not more than forty-five or forty-six, with an expressive 
countenance, and a benevolent smile. We delivered our letter from the bashaw ; 
and after he had read it, he inquired * what was our object in coming?’ We 
answered, * to see the country merely, and to give an account of its inhabitants, 
produce, and appearance ; as our sultan was desirous of Knowing every part of the 
globe.” His reply was, * that we were welcome? and whatever he could show us 
would give him pleasure: that he had ordered huts to be built for us in the town ; 
and that we might then go, accompanied by one of his people, to see them ; and 
that when we were recovered from the fatigue of our long journey, he would be 
happy to see us.”. With this we took our leave.” 

This, then, was the town, the court, and the people, in the midst of which 
the travellers suddenly found themselves, uncertain ‘* whether (says Major 
Denham) we should find its chief at the head of thousands, or be received 
by him under a tree, surrounded by a few naked slaves.” 

But the problem being solved, and some general idea being obtained of 
the kingdom of Barnoo ; it became apparent that it is an Arab and Moham- 
medan state. A natural curiosity prompts us to quit, for a time, the 
personal narrative of the travellers, and turn to the supplemental chapter, 
which professes to give the history and description of the country, and which 
in particular makes us acquainted with the previous history and political pre- 
tensions of the Sheikh El Cameny, the actual sovereign, and a personage 
in whom the subsequent narrative teaches us to take a warm interest, 

A leading geographical feature to be noticed (after that of the Great 
Desert) is the great ** fresh-water sea,’ called lake ‘Vehad, ‘* covering some 
thousand miles of country,” and receiving the waters of the river Shary. 
Lake Tchad lies between the 13th and isth degrees of longitude, east of 
Greenwich; and between the leth and loth degrees of north latitude. 
This lake contains inhabited islands, at the distance of five days’ sail from 
the main land, and in the voyage to and from which the land is lost sight 
of for two days. Not very far trom Lake Tehad, ts another large (though 
not equally large) lake called Fittre; and near the banks of Lake Tehad, on 
the north, are several small salt-water lakes. Barnoo ties on the west of the 
southern parts of Lake Tchad ; and Soudan on the west of Barnoo. The two 
dominions together stretch from Lake ‘Vchad to the Atlantic Ocean. ‘The 
journey from ‘Tripoli to Barnoo, across the Great Desert, is held to be accom- 
plished with speed, if occupying (as in the case of the late lamented martyr 
to thisexpedition, Mr. Toole, of the 80th Regiment) no more than a hundred 
and eight days, or three months and fourteen days ; whereas the voyage from 
England to Raka, in the territory of Soudan, is estimated at only two months. 
Coca (written Kouka in the book before us), the Shetkh’s capital in Barnoo, 
lies very near to the south-west margin of Lake Tchad ; and the more western 
capital of Houssa, Hossa, Haussa, Sodan, or the Felatah Empire, is Suckatoo, 
the residence of Sultan Bello. Both states are rigorously Mohammedan, 
and essentialiy Moorish or Arabian, while the body of the population ts 
native; in the same manner in India, the Arabs and the Moguls, and lat- 
terly the English, have established dominion over the Hindoos ; and, upon 
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their borders, and in the islands and other fastnesses, remain Negro and other 
nations ; independent, savage, heathen, Kerdias, Cathrs, Cafires, Gucbres, 
Giaours, Giaors, unbelievers, infidels—a class of mankind, among who, the 
faithful, the true believers, estecin Chris trans to he the worst of all—ae rng 
ledyving no (rod, uttering tho prayers ——worship} pine imave » SOrcCrerts, and 
cannibals! ‘The Felatahs, who stretch across hiies to the western coast 
fand who are the cour and have been the scourge, of the Barnooe-se , Were 
identified to Capt: in ( lap yperton, by one of the nation who has Leen at 
Mecca, as “ one people and one language ” with the Wahahees, or WV ech. 
bites, of whose relizious warfare avainst the sacred city, we were fately 
accustomed to hear. ; ° 

Bornou, a kingdom of Central Africa, is comprehended, in its present state 
between the both and Oth parallel northern latitude, and the 2th and 8th of eas: 
longitude. Ttaus bounded on the north In part of Kanem and the desert: on the 
east. by the Lake Ti had, which Covers SeVeETi tl thousand nitle ‘Sol country, and Ol. 
inhabited islands; on the snail by the kinvdom of Logeun ond thy 
river Shary, which divides Bornou from the kingdom of Begharmi, and loses itself 
iu the waters of the Tehad ; on the south by Mandara, an independent kingdom, 
situated at the toot of an extensive range of primitive roeuntamns ; and on the West 


tains many 


{ 2) 
by Soudan. 


The tuhabitants are numerous ; the principal towns and cities are thirteen, 


Ten different languages, or dialects of the same language, are spoken in the 


empire. 
The Bornon people, or Kanowry, as they are called, have large unmeaning 
faces, with fat Newro noses, and mouths of great dimensions, with good teeth, and 
hivh foreheads. They are peaceable, quiet, and civil: they salute each other with 
courteousness and warmth; and there is a remarkable vood-natured heaviness 
about them, which is interesting. They are no warriors, but revengetul ; and the 
hest of them given to commit petty lareenies, on every Opportunity that offers. 
They are extremely timid 3 Sep Tritie hy SOK. that on an Ar: aly once speaking har “shiy to 
one of them, he came the next day to ask if he w ished to kill him. ‘ 
* As their country produces little besides grain, mostly from a want of industry 
in the people, so are ney nearly without foreign trade. 
The Bornouw laws are arbitrary, and the punishment summary. Murder is 
punished by death : the cnlprit, on conviction, is handed over to the relations of 
the deceased. who revenve his death with their clubs. Re ‘peated thefts, by the loss 
r by burying the young Spartan, if he be a beginner, with on ly mis head 
above esc well buttered o1 hone ‘yed, and so exposing him for twelve or eighteen 
hours, to the torture of a burning sun, and innumerable flies and mouquitoe s, who 
all feast on him undisturbed. These punishments are, however, often commuted 
Even the judge himself has a strong fellow-feel- 
When a man refuses to pay his debts, and has 


of a hand, o 


for others of amore lenient kind, 
lng for ac ulprit of this deseription. 

the means, on a creditor pushing his claims, the eadi takes possession of the debtor's 
property, pays the demand, and takes a handsome per centage for his trouble. It 
is necessary, however, that the debtor should give his consent; but this is not long 
withheld, as he is pinioned and laid on his back until it is given; for all which 
trouble and restiveness, he pays handsome ly to the eadi; and they seldom find that 
aman gets into a serape of this kind twice. On the othe ‘r hand, should a man be 
in debt, and unable to pay, on clearly proving his poverty, he is at liberty. 
The judge then says, * God send you the means —the bystanders say, * Amen: 
and the insolvent has full libe ‘rty to trade where he pleases. But if, at any future 
time. his creditors catch him w ith even two tobes on, or a red cap, on taking hin 
before the eadi, all superfluous habiliments are stripped off, and given tow ards pay- 
ment of his debts. 

* The towns generally are large, and well built; they have walls, thirty-five and 
forty feet in height, and nearly twenty feet in thidliness. They have four en- 
trances, W ith three rates to eac hy made of solid pl: inks eight or ten ine hes thick, and 
fastened together with heavy clamps of iron. The houses consist of several court- 
vards, between four walls, with apartments leading out of them for slaves; then a 

nd on inner court. leading to the habitations of the different wives, who 

have each a square space to themselves, enclosed by walls, and a handsome thatched 
hot. From thenee also von ascend a wide stairease of tive or six steps, leading to 
eupertments of the owner. whieh consist of two buildings like towers or turrets. 
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with a terrace of communication between them, looking into the street, with a cas- 
tellated w indow. The walls are made of reddish clay, as sminooth as stucco. and the 
roofs most tastefully arched on the inside with branches, and thatched on the out 
vith a grass, Known in Barbary by the name of didthur. The horns of the gazelle and 


j a : ~ ry’ . . . 

the intel ype serve a8 a substittite for nails or pers. ] hese ure fined Iti lth reine 
] | ' ° , 

nmarts of tiie walls, and on therm Phcarhyy the quivers, bows, Spears, and shicl .otthe 

ciel. A man otf conse qiience W ill sometimes have tour of these terraces and elelit 


; . : 
turrets, torminy the faces ol his mansion or domain, with all the apartments ob hus 


women W ithin the space below, Not only those en actirit (as the French would 
ant bat those on the superannuated list, are allowed habitations. Horses and 
other animals are usually allowed an inclosure near one of the court-vards forming 


the entrance. Dwellings, however, of this dese ription are Nol cCollithon, Those 


generally used hy the inliabitants are of four kinds :— 
6 Coosie. Which is a hut built entirely of straw. 

* Bongo, a hut with circular mud walls, thatched with straw. 

6 NGeim kolunby, and fatto-sugdechy,—huts of coarse mats, made from the 
grass Which grows near the lake. Our dwellings were called bongos, and were 
about eight feet in diameter inside, about the shape of a hay-stack, and with a hole 
at the bottom, abont two feet and a half high, which we used to creep in and out 
at. Air, or light holes, we were oblived to dispense with, us they admutted both 
flies and mosquitoes, which were worse than darkness.” 


It is dificult (as every reader wil! find) to hurry through the more than 
interesting pages of Major Denhain, and leave behind us so many narratives 
of striking or of pleasing incidents ; and so many traits of individual charac- 
ter, and of natural opinions aud manners, as they contain. But Captain 
Clapperton’s account of his journey to Sackatoo; his residence in that capital 
of Hossa or Soudan, or of the Felatah Empire ; his disappointed expectations 
of reaching ‘Timbuctoo and the coast, when so nearly within reach ;—all 
these—and these, which, under many aspects, and in probable future refe- 
rence, are sull more important than any thing offered in the earher part of 
the volume ;—all these remain sull untouched, and compel the analyzer to 
press forward. 

One incidental point, however, in the narrative of Major Denham, may 
yet excusably detain us. 

Major Denham, with much seeming evidence upon his side, imagines that he 
discovers, in the Shouaas, Arabs, (of whom there are great numbers in Barnoo) 
the stock of those bands of * Gypsies’? which have been so long scattered 
over our own islands, and over the other parts of [urope. 

“ The Shonuaas have brought with them the Arabie, which they speak nearly 
pure. They are divided into tribes, and bear still the names of some of the most 
formidable of the Bedouin hordes of Egypt. ‘They are a deceittaul, arrogant, and 
cunning race 3; great charm writers 5; and by pretending toa natural gift of prophecy, 
they find an easy entrance into the houses of the black inhabitants of the towns, 
where their pilfering propensities often show themselves. The strong resemblance 
they hear, both tn features and habits, to some of our LIpSy tribes. is particularly 
striking. It is said that Bornou can noister 15,000 Shouaas in the field mounted, 
They are the greatest breeders of cattle in the country, aud annually supply 
Soudan with from two to three thousand horses.”’ 


While Major Denham remained at Coca, Capt. Clapperton, accompanied 
by Dr. Oudney, pushed forward, by permission, and with a letter of introduc- 
tion and recommendation from the Sheikh El Cameny, into Hossa, or Soudan: 
making their way toward Sackatoo, the residence of Sultan Bello, and promising 
themselves, by the leave and the aid of this latter prince, to reach ‘Tumbuctoo 
andthe sea. Doctor OQudney, who had left Eugland in ill health, but who had 
flattered himself with restoration from travelling, died very shortly after the 
commencement of this ulterior expedition; and left Captain Clapperton to 
pursue his course without any European companion. Neither Dr. Oudney, 
“nor his unfortunate predecessor, Ritchie, seem to have calculated on the de- 
gree of fatigue, and sudden changes of temperature, to which they were neces- 
sarily to be exposed.”” The Sheikh bade the travellers ‘* farewell, in the most 


aad : 
allectionate manner.” 
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The borders of Soudan, upon which Captain Clapperton and Dr. Qudney 
were now speedily to set their feet, consist in provinces wrested by the Fé. 
latahs from Barnoo, during the troubles, in the issue of which the Sheikh [4 
Caimeny saved the wreck of the Barnoo kingdom. Of what that kingdom, 
previously was, amonument presents itself in the remains of Old Birnie, yh. 
ancient capital, stil within the Barnoo frontier, and described by Major 
Denham in an early part of the volume, ; . 

Captain Clapperton and Dr. Oudney (for the reason that has been given 
now met with a succession of ruined towns, either wholly deserted, or com. 
posed of scattered groups of houses, within spacious walls, the iotervals 
between which, formerly inhabited by those whom the Felatahs or Soudanese 
slaughtered or sold in slavery, were either covered with plaatations of cottoy 
indizo, or tobacco; or overrun with wood ; or sunk ito marshes ;—and ev, a 
where, the Felatahs, or new inhabitants, were the prevailing population. Ye 
abundance tn all kinds—vegetable, animal, and human,—was still the genera! 
characteristic: * The banks of the river,” says Captain Clapperton, while de- 
scribing the victatty of Old Dirnte, “are everywhere studded with towns ani 
villages.” “Phe soil is generally a strong, red clay. About Bedefarkee, “ y)]. 
lazes and towns are numerous.” ‘The town itself is “ large and populous,” 
‘The governor was “an elderly man.” Atthe approach of the travellers he 
came out to meet then. 

Dr. Oudney died at Murmur, and was buried, like Mr. Toole (though 4 
another plaice), under a mimosa, or acacla-tree. . 

Captain Clapperton, however, * trusting to the salutary eflects of change of 
atrand abstinence, as the best remedies both for mind and body,” resumed 
his journey—lits road giving him * an excellent view of beautiful villages all 
around, and herds of cattle grazing in the open country.” Boogawa is the 
last town in the province of Cataguim, the ancient territory of Barnoo; and 
now, afier crossing the river Shassum, the traveller reached Catungwa, sur- 
rounded by a wall, and by anumber of fine date-trees; an open and well- 
cultivated country, and which ts the first: town in the kingdom of Hossa 
proper, or Soudan. 

From Kano, Captain Clapperton was to proceed immediately, and bya 
short stage, to Sackatoo, and into the presence of the Sultan Beilo — EI 
Wordee, a wily Arab, and a blind Negro shreef (a lineal descendant of Mo- 
hamimed) had been charged with attendance upon him, and with the fur- 
therance of his objects; but neither of them were fired with any great degree 
of zeal in the service. A “shreef’’ is entitled to the appellation of * my 
lord,” however humble his own worldly condition, and however exalted thet 
of the speaker. 

Captain Clapperton has elsewhere indulged in a speculation concerning 
negro descendants of the Arabian prophet; but he concludes that every 
complexion, white or black, is lost in the progress of a very small number 
of generations. 

On the iGth of March, Captain Clapperton reached Sackatoo. 

« 1 now left the wells of Kamoon, followed by my escort and a numerous retinue, 
amid a loud flourish of horns and trumpets. Of course this extraordinary respect 
was paid to meas the servant of the King of England, as [ was styled in the Sheikh 
of Bornon’s letter. ‘To impress them further with my official importance, I arraved 
myself in my lieutenant’s coat, trimmed with gold lace, white trowsers, and silk 
stockings, and, to complete my finery, I wore Turkish slippers and a turban. Al- 
though my limbs pained me extremely, in consequence of our recent forced march, 
I constrained mvself to assume the utmost serenity of countenance, in order to meet 
with befitting dignity the honours they lavished on me, the humble representative 
of my country. 

“ Near Kamoon the country is hilly, but seemed to vield much grain. The soil 
is red clay, mixed with gravel, the stones of which looked as if covered with iron 
rust. We passed some beautiful springs on the sloping declivities of the hills, which 
in general are low, and run in broken ridges in a north-east direction, The valleys 
between the hills beeame wider as we approached Sackatoo, which capital we at length 
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saw from the top of the second hill after we left Kamoon. A messenger from the 
sultan met us here, to bid me welcome, and to acquaint us that his master was ata 
neighbouring town, on his return from a ghrazie, or e spe dition, but intended to be 
in Sackatoo in the evening. Crowds of people were thronging to market with 
wood, straw, onions, indigo, &c. At noon we arrived at Sackatoo, where ga yreat 
multitude of people was assembled to look at me, and LT entered the city amid the 
hearty welcomes of young and old. T was conducted to the house of the gadado, or 
vizier, Where a geri were provided for me and my servants. After being sup- 
plied ith plenty of milk, Twas left te repose myself. "Phe gadado, an elderly man 
named Simnou te Lima, arrived near midnight, and came instantly to see me. 
He was excessively polite, but would on no account drink tea with me. as he said I 
was astranger in their land, and had not vet eaten of his bread. He told me the sultan 
wished to see me in the morning, pen repeatedly assured me of experiencing the 
most cordial reception. He spoke Arabic extre mely well, which he said he learned 
solely from the Koran.” 


On the following day our traveller had his first audience of the Sultan 
Bello: 


* Mareh 17.— After breakfast the sultan sent for me; his residence was at no 
great distance. in front of it there is a large quadrangle, into which several of 
e prince ipal streets of the city lead. We passed through three coozees, as vuard- 
houses, without the least dete nuion, and were tnmediately ushered into the pre- 
sence of Bello, the second sultan of the Felatabs. Ele was seated on a small ec; arpet, 
between two pillars supporting the root of a thatched house, not unlike one of our 
cottages. The walls and pillars were painted blue and white, in the Moorish taste: 
and on the back wall was sketched a fire-screen, ornamented with a coarse palnting 
ofa flower-pot. Anarm-ehair, with an iron kunp standing on it, was placed on 
each side of the screen. "Phe sultan bade me many hearty weleomes, and asked me 
if was not much tired with my journey from Burderawa. [told him it was the 
most severe travelling I had e xper ienced between i ripoll and Sae hatoo, and thanke d 
him for the guard, the conduet of which Tdid not fail to commend in the strongest 
ternis, 

* He asked me a great many questions about Europe, and our religious distine- 
tious. Tle was acquainted w ith the names of some of the more ancient sects, and 
asked whether we were Nestorians or Socinians. To extricate myself from the em- 
barrassment oceasioned by this question, T bluntly replied we were called Protes- 
tants. * What are Protestants 2? says he. T attempted to explain to him, as well 
as Twas able, that having protested, more than two centuries and a half ago, against 
the superstition, absurdities, and abuses practised in those days, we lad ever since 
professed to follow simply what was written ¢ in the book of our Lord Jesus.” as 
thev call the New Testament, and thence received the name of Protestants. He 
continued to ask several other theological questions, until Twas obliged to confess 
myself not sufficiently versed in religious subtleties to resolve these knotty points, 
having always left that task to others more learned than myself. He now ordered 
some books ‘to be produced which belonged to Major Denham, and began to speak 
with great bitterness of the late Boo-Khaloom, for making a predatory inroad inte 
his territories; adding, in his own words, * Tam sure the bashaw of Tripoli never 
meant to strike me with one hand, while he offers a present with the other : at least 
it is a strange way for friends to act. But what was your friend doing there 7 
he asked abruptly. I assured the sultan, that Major Denham had no other object 
than to make a short excursion into the country. The books being brought in, 
proved to be the Nautical Almanack, two Reviews, Lord Bacon's Essays, and Major 
Denham’s Journal ; all which pr neque returned to mein the most handsome man- 
ner. Before taking leave, however, I had to explain the contents of each, and was 
set to read them, i in order to give him an opportunity of hearing the sound of our 
language, which he thought very beautiful. The sultan is a noble- looking man, 
forty-four years of age, although much younger in appearance, five feet ten inches 
high, portly in person, with a short curling black beard, a small mouth, a fine 
forehead, a Grecian nose, and large black eyes. He was dressed in a light blue 
cotton tobe, with a white muslin turban, the shawl of which he wore over the nose 
and mouth in the Tuarick fashion. 

* In the afternoon I repeated my visit, accompanied by the gadado, Mahomed 
E) Wordee, and Mahomed Gumsoo, the principal Arab of the city, to whom I had 
a letter of introduction from Hat Salah at Kano. The sultan was sitting in the 
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same apartment in which he received me in the morning. IT now laid before hin, 4 
present, in the nameoft His Majesty the King of England, consisting of two ney 
blunderbusses highly ornamented with silver, the double-barrelled pistols, porker- 
compass, and embroidered jacket of the late Dr. Oudney ; a searlet bornouse triny. 
med with silver lace, a pair of scarlet breeches, thirty yards of red silk, two wl Ite, 
two red, and two Eyypuan turban shawls, the latter trimmed with gold ; tour 


pounds each of cloves and cinnamon; three cases of gunpowder, with shot esd 
balls: three razors, three ¢ lasp-knives, three looking- vlasses 5 six snuff-boxes, Ciree 
of paper, and eae of tins a spy-glass, and a large English tea-tray, on which the 
smaller articles were arranged. He took them up one by one. The compass and 


spy-glass excited great interest ; and he seemed muelhi er: itified when I potted ont 
that by means of the former, he could at any time find out the east to address hin). 
self in his da ily pri ayers. He said, * Every thing is wonderful ; but you are the 
greatest curiosity of all!’ and then added, * What can I give that is most aecept. 
able to the King of En gland #* TL replied, * The most acceptable service you can 
render to the King of England, is to co-operate with His Majesty in putting a stop 
to the slave-trade on the coast: asthe King of England sends every year large ships 
to cruise there, for the sole purpose of seizing all vessels engaged in this trade, 
whose crews are thrown into prison, and of liberating the unfortunate slaves, on 
whom lands and houses are conferred at one of our settlements in Africa.’ — 
‘What!’ said he, * have vou no slaves in England?’ * No. Whenever a slave 
sets his foot in England, he is from that moment free.’.—* What do you then de 
for servants 7’ * We hire them for a stated period, and give them regul; Ir Waves: 
nor is any person in England allowed to strike another ; and the very soldiers are 
fed, clothed, and paid by Government.’ * God is great 1" he exclaimed ; * You are 
a beautiful people. T next presented the Sheikh of Bornou’s letter. On perusing 
it, he assured me I should see all that was to be seen within his dominions, as wel! 
asin Youri and Nyffee, both of which, L informed him, T was anxious to visit.” 


If sentiments of esteem and good will, expressed in terms of flattering 
civility, can secure to Sultan Belle a return of kindred feelings and languaye 
from the British nation, the compact, as must be plain, is complete, 

A principal point which Captain Clapperton had to gain with this Sultan, 
was the permission to pass westward, toward ‘Timbuctoo and the sea, for 
which purpose it was his immediate object to enter the country called 
Nyilee. Upon this subject, however, the Captain, finding reason to appre- 
hend the intervention of difficulties, took the course of expressing himself in 
terms of discontent to Gomsoo, such as he was sure would be repeated to 
the Sultan. 

The question now regarded Captain Clapperton’s proceeding to Youri, a 
government within the territory of which it is rendered nearly certain, by the 
different statements in this volume, that Mungo Park and_ his companions 
(without any ill-will of the natives) met an untimely end. Captain Clap- 
perton Is strongly of opinion, that objections were raised by Sultan Bello, 
upon the score of the unsettled state of the country and the dangers of the 
rainy season, only because the Arabs had filled his mind with suspicions, 
that, if the English were t taught the road to Sackatoo from the Atlantic, they 
would come and seize upon his dominions. The suspicion, it ought to be 
admitted, was not unnatural, even if real; but it at least appears, that the 
notion of personal danger, to such as should enter Youri, was very common 
umong all the people. 

Captain Clapperton had further audiences of the Sultan: 


** Early this morning I was sent for by the sultan, and, although suffering from 
fever, I went immediately. He was seated in an inner coozee, with only one 
eunuch in attendance. The conversation again commenced concerning the projected 
trade with England, when I repeated the same arguments. He inquired if the 
King of England would give him a couple of guns, with ammunition and some 
rockets 2 L assured him of His Majesty’s compliance with his wishes, if he would 
consent to put down the slave-trade on the coast. I further pointed out to him 
that Sackatoo was the best-situate town in all Northern Africa for commerce, with- 
out which a nation was nothing; that rich merchants make rich kings ; and that it 
was in the power of the King of England to make him one of the greatest princes in 
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Africa, when all the trade from the east and west of that continent would centre in 
his dominions: at the same time advising him strongly to have a port on the sew 
coast, Where he might have ships, and where his peop le would be taught by the 
English the art of ship-building, unless he preferred to send some of them to our 
settlements on the coast to learn to work as carpenters or blacksmiths, where their 
religion would be respected, and, after learning these trades from us, they would 
he enabled to instruct tifeir countrymen, By weighing these linportant considera- 
tions in his mind, be would see thai it was both his own inte rest, and the interest 
of his people, to form a strict friendship with the English ; for when once he had 
ships, his people might trade to every part of the world, and could even make the 
pilgrimage to Mecea by a mue h safer route than at pre ng by land, betngy able to 
go there and return in six months ; and, at the same time, bring with them all the 
produce of the East.”’ 


Au | again ; 


* Tonce more assured the sultan, that it was only by the sea-coast he must ex- 
pect to maintain an intercourse with England. He then promised, that if 1 would 
wait till after the rains, he would send me to the governor of Zeg Ze, with orders 
tu convey mne to the coast. 

* Having heard of our newspapers, he desired me to send for them, calling them 
the * Huber el dineah. or * News of the world.” Beimes set to read extracts from 
them. T happened ta mention that thousands of them were printed daily, wher he 
exclaimed, ss God is creat; you are a wondertul people.’ He asked me about the 
Greeks, and tneuired if the Vy were joined by any other Christians ; the discussion of 
which subieet T contrived to evade. He then remarked, * You were at war with 
Algiers, and killed a number of the Algerines.” T assured him that they were a 
ferocious race, never at peace amongst themselves (having even killed three of their 
own deys in one month), and persisting in the practice of making slaves of Euro- 
peans, until foreib ly compe ed by us to relinquish tt. 

* In this conversation, he repeated * You area strange people, the strongest of all 
Christian nations : you have subjugated all India.” T said, we merely afforded it our 
protection, and gave it good laws. T imentioned, particularly, that many Mahomet- 
an states had put themselves under our protection, knowing we were a people that 
never interfered with the rights of others, whether civil or religious, but caused the 
laws to be impartially administered among all sects and persuasions. The King of 
Bneland, Voiten told him, had, in faet, as many Mahometan subjects as the Grand 
Signor; and TP tock care to enlarge upon the favourite topic of several ships convey- 
ing the inha'itants of adia annually to Mecex. 

* The sultan again drew on the sand the course of the QJuarra, with the outline 
of the adjoining countries. [now requested him to order one of his learned men to 
make mea echart of the river, on paper, which he promised to have done.” 

‘April 10.—At three in the afternoon T waited on the sultan, to wish him sue- 
ress on the present expedition, and a happy return. We conversed on different 
subjects, but ended, as usual, about the trade with England; when [again en- 
deavoured to impress on his mind, that we should be able to supply lis subjects with 
ail kinds of goods at a very cheap rate.—that his dominions were better situated for 
the gum trade than any other country in) Afrieg,—and that many other valuable 
articles would be brought here from Timbuctoo, Bornou, and Wadey, and easily 
carried hy the Felatahs to the sea-coas(, to be disposed of to the English. Hedwelt 
much on receiving in return cloth, muskets, and gunpowder ; and asked me if I 
would not come back, and if the King ef England would be induced to send out a 
consul and a physician, should he address a letter to His Majesty on the subject. 
He now asked in what time they would come: [told him they could be upon the 
coast in two months after his wishes were known in England. He resumed. 
‘Let me know the prec ise time, and my messengers shall be down at any part of 
the coust you may appoint, to forward letters to me from the mission, on receipt 
of which I will send an escort to conduct it to Soudan.’ Tle also assured me he was 
able to put an effectual stop to the slave trade, cad thal the chart I asked for was 
many ready, 


* April 86.—TI1 all di iy. The sultan sent for me in the afternoon. Twas taken 
toa part of his residence I had never before seen: it was a handsome apertinent, 
within a square tower, the ceiling of which was a dome, supported by eight orna- 
ental arches, with a bright plate of brass in tts centre. Between the arches and 


the onter wall of the tower, the dome was encircled by a neat balustrade in frent 
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of a gallery, which led into an upper suite of rooms. We had a lone conversation 
about Europe : hie spoke of the ancient Moorish kingdom in Spal, and appeared 
well pleased when Tteld him that we were in possession of Gibraltar. He asked 
ne te send him, from England, some Arabic books and a map of the world: and. 
i recouupense, promised his protection to as many of our learned men as chose ty 
visit his dominions. He also spoke of the gold and silver to be obtained in the hills 
of Jacoba and Adamowas; but T assured him that we were less anxious about gold 
mines than the establishment of commerce, and the extension of science. He now 
gave me a oiep of the Country, and after explaining it to me, he resumed the old 
theme of applying by letter to the King of England, for the residence of a consy] 
und a physician at Sackatoo 3 and again expressed his hope that TE would revisit his 
dominions, Tle next inquired to what place on the coast the English would come, 
that he might send an eseort tor the euns; when -L promised to write to lus High. 
nesson that subject from NKouka. Tle provosed to have two messengers waiting at the 
place T should scleet, at whose return he would send down an escort to the sea-coust.” 


Capiain Clapperton having now had several audiences of the Sultan, 
becan to make preparations for his return to Bornou. The following is the 
account of hts final interview with the Sultan: 

* To-day To was visited by all the principal people of Sackatoo, to lid me fare. 
wells and at seven o'clock, in the evening, LT went to take leave of the sultan: he 
was at the mosque, and Thad to wait about two heurs till he came out. — | followed 
him, at a little distance, to the door of his residence, where an old female slave 
took me by the hand and led ine through a number of dark passages, in which, at 
the bidding of my conduetress, Thad often to stoop, or at times to tread with great 
caution as we approached flights of steps, while a faint glimmering light twinkled 
from a distant room. TL could net imagine where the old woman was conducting 
me, whe, on her part, was highly diverted at my importunate inquiries. After 
much turning and winding, Twas at last brought into the presence of Bello, who 
was sitting alone, and immediately delivered into my hands a letter for the King 
of England, with assurances of his friendly sentiments towards the English na- 
tion. He had previously sent to me to know what was His Majesty’s name, 
style, and title. Tle again expressed, with much eacnestness of manner, his anxiety 
teenter into permanent relations of trade and friendship with Engiind 5 and re. 
minded me to apprise him, by letter, at what time the English mission would be 
upon the coast. After repeating the Fatha, and praying for my safe arrival in 
England, and speedy return to Sackatoo, he aifeetionately bade me farewell.” 

Considerable progress will probably be thought to have been made by the 
late mission mito Northern and Central Africa, toward the opening a fiee 
communication between that region and our Islands. Captain Clapperton 
purchased in Soudan an Knelish cotton umbrella, to which the Arabs bad given 
the name of ‘fa cloud.” [le was supplied, at dinner, with pewter plates, 
bearing the London mark ; and, upon one occasion, a piece of meat was 
served in ao English white wash-hand basin. In Bornou, the Sheikh re- 
ceived a Swiss musical snuf-box with deep emotions of delight, and exclaim- 
ed that a thousand dollars would be litle for so exquisite a piece of art! 

An important step gained, and one which reflects the brightest lustre upon 
the proceedings of Messrs. Denham and Clapperton, is the total renunciauon 
of ail disguise as to country, and to religion, which those gentlemen resolved 
upon from the beginning, and found, throughout, to be the best, as well as 
the most honest policy, They wore English dresses, and they declared 
themselves Christians ; aad it every where appeared, that though the second 
of these titles was no recommendation, sull that of ** Englishman’ was 
sufficient even for more than counterbalancing the other. Et Cameny, in his 
letter of commendation to the Sultan of Cano, even taxed his Mohammedan 
learning so far, as to find a pedigree for the English, as novel, perhaps, to 
English ears as it must be useful to English interests, in Northern and Central 
Africa. We are the posterity, it seems, of the Emperor Heraclitus, who had 
at least the piety to deposit in a golden box, the letter of invitation to the 
faith, which he received from the prophet of God,—thongh, somehow 01 
other, he did not submit to circumcision. 

With these and some other pretensions, perhaps better founded than the 
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last, an Englishman, though a Caffre, may safely, it is plain, enter Northern 
and Central Africa, without any conce alment, exther of his birth-place or his 
faith ; and that straight forward line of conduct, it is confidently to be trusted, 
will now (thanks to Messrs. Denham and Clapperton) be invariably pur- 
sued. 

As tothe loss of the lives of Mungo Park and his companions, it appears, 
from the united bearing of even somewhat diversified accounts, to have 
resulted, partly from casualty, and par tly froma aiutual go bcescear epee 
between thes elves and the peopie of the country. ‘The follow tng is the 
statement of Sultan Bello:— 


* He then spoke of Mungo Park, and said, that had he come ia the rainy season, 
he would have passed the rocks ; but that the river fell so low in the dry seasou, 
boats could only pass atacertain point. He told me, that some timbers of the boat, 
fasteued together with nails, remained a long time on the rocks ; and that a double. 
barrelled gun, taken in the boat, was once in his possession : but it had lately burst. 
His cousin, Abderachman, however, had a small printed book taken out of the boat s 
but he was new absent on an expedition to Nytfee. The other books were in. thi 
hands of the sultan of Youri, who was tribut: wy to him. 1 told the sultan, at 
he could) procure these articles for the King of England, they would prove a 
most acceptable present ; and he promised to make every exertion in his power.” 


Timbuctoo is said to be at present under the government of a female. 
‘* Wangara ”’ was represented to the travellers as the name of bo country in 
particular, but one which implies any gold country. In the same manner, 
after various perplexities as to the river “ Nile,” it turned out, that the 
Africans understand by that name, any river of ** sweet” or “ fresh water 
They state themselves to have been asked, “ whether the Nile was not in 
England?” The real ~ suion was, whether there was no * fresh’ of 
‘sweet’ water in England; no water free from the impregnation of érona, 
or natron. 

The return of the travellers from Bornou, across the Great Desert, to 
Fezzan and Tripoli, is full of interest. “ The fatigue and difficulty of a 
journey to Bornou,” says Major Denham, ‘is not to be compared with a 
return to Fezzan.”’ 

At Ghirza, the travellers found the remains of some buildings, said to be 
Roman; and Major Denham copied some monumental inseriptions. The 
language is Latin, but the proper names barbaric, and what is chiefly remark- 
able, is an apparently customary fori of couclusion, in which it ts said of the 
deceased, ‘* May they descend upon their posterity, and make them like them- 
selves :”” Vj isitent fillos et nepotes meos, et t ales factant.’ 

It is observable, that in the Mohammedan and tropical countries visited by 
Messrs. Denham and C lapperton, to the southward of the Great Desert, we 
hear not a syllable of the plague, that scourge of the Mohanmedan shunes of 
he Mediterranean. Fever and ague—rains and heats fatal to the natives— 
more fatal to the Arabs—and more dangerous sll to Muropeans—afilict 
Bornou and Soudan ; but these latter countries have no share of the plague ; 
and if personal cleanliness is a source of exemption, they seem to possess the 
title, 

In taking leave of the more than ordin. irtly interesting and attractive vo- 
lume under consideration, it would be an imstance of unpardon: ible neglect, 
not to add to the grounds of compliment to those intelligent travellers, who 
have proved seemmectves so admirably fitted to be the messengers of frie nib hip 
and peace between their own country and Central Africa, the sincerest 
tribute of acknowledgment for the kind and liberal spirit: of intercourse 
which they have plainly manifested throughout; which has gilded the repu- 
tation of their fellow-c ountrymen in Africa; which secured to themselves a 
kind and liberal treatment in that country, and which has prompted them to 
do justice to the conduct and character of the nations which they visited ! 
The answer which C aptain Clapperton describes himself as giving in Africa, 
to the obvious and favourite interrogatory— What are you come for?’ liao 
ya a | 
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that which, it is not to be doubted, the same gentleman is ready to repeat in 
England, and which, in the mean time, is so honourable to the character of 
the country explored. 

The present travellers have beheld in Africa, countries abounding in grain, 
cattle, milk, and honey,—in inhabitants, arts, and industry, having walled 
houses, wealthy and poor, crowded markets and thronged roads, a surface 
covered with luxuriant herbage and groves, watered with large and numer- 
ous streams and lakes—and yet countries from which neither the population 
nor the husbandry has made sufficient head against beasts of prey, nor against 
marshes with their agues and destructive insect tribes; and themselves al- 
ternately the perpetrators and the victims of national violence. Such is a hasty 
and feeble sketch of the interesting and important picture of the physical, 
political, moral, and religious, state of the fertile and populous regions of North- 
ern and Central Africa. Now, when we have obtained a first glimpse of their 
features, and now when they are as yet wholly untouched—wholly unpurified 
or untainted by European intercourse,—how impossible is it for the real phi- 
lanthopist not to gaze with anxiety upon regions thus beautiful—upon my- 
riads of men thus happy, thus miserable—thus innocent, thus wicked—thus 
industrious, thus idle—thus frugal, thus content—thus ignorant, thus 
taught ;—and not look forward with a trembling anxiety to the solution of the 
great moral problem—Will European, that is, will English intercourse aug- 
ment or diminish the sum of human happiness in those parts of Africa ? 

A large number of engravings, very beautifully executed by Finden, are 
among the many attractions of the volume. In the list of topographical 
views (and it is to be wished that some of these had represented the interiors 
of the towns, and elevations of the buildings,) is one upon the river Shary 
(the principal stream that falls into lake Tchad,) which will hardly fail to strike 
the London contemplatist as remarkably similar to that presented by the Ser- 
pentine river, in Kensington-gardens, when seen in a southern direction, from 
the seat in front of the willows. Among the other engravings, some of the most 
valuable represent the arms and armour, and armed men and horses, saddles, 
&c. of Barmoo. All these bespeak a state of the arts (including the art 
military) just such as belonged to the military equipments of Europe itself 
only a few ages back. The two kinds of armour represented, are the chain 
and the quilt. Plate-armour (which is of later invention) does not appear to 
have reached Bornou. It may be worthy of remark, that, in these travels, we 
nowhere meet with the umbrellas (as ensigns of state) so general among 
‘“Catlre ’ nations, from the coast of Guinea to Pegu and Siam: the Mo- 
hammedan turbans take their place —Major Denham acknowledges his 
obligations to Sir R. K. Porter, for that gentleman’s assistance i preparing 
his drawings for the public eve. 


SKETCHES OF PARISIAN SOCIETY, POLITICS, & LITERATURE. 


Paris, April 20, 1820. 

So sudden a change has taken place in literary taste here, that books which 
ouly two years since were considered very entertaining,are now thought nothing 
of. ‘If you happen to bein the country on arainy day, the lady of the house no 
longer presents to you the ** Ermite de la Chaussee d’Antin,” which was so 
much read and admired a few vears ago. We have had a literary revolution ; old 
ideas still keep possession of old heads, but they do not find their way into 
the heads of those young people who are now beginning to raise their voices 
in the saloons of Paris. We have been much amused by a piece of literary 
rivalry, of which I will give you an account, because it will afford you an idea 
of the coferies, and the different literary parties that have been jarring ove 
with another since the commencement of the year 1820. 

“The Mercure,” the least dull of all our,literary journals, (and this ts not say- 
ing much for it) is published in numbers, like your English reviews. It was 
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established upwards of a century ago, and before the revolution was edited 
by La Harpe and Marmontel ; its name alone procures for it six hundred sub- 
scribers. ‘To its somewhat antiquated title, however, it now adds a very es- 
sential explanation, and for this year past it has been called ** Le Mercure du 
dix-ueuviéine Sidcle.” It deserved this title, because it occasionally ventured 
to rise above the ideas which characterized our old-fashioned literature. 

This month, however, the Mercure has undergone a complete metamor- 
phosis; the editors, who wrote in the spirit of the nineteenth century, have 
heen removed, and henceforth the Mercure will address us in the language of 
the past age, 

The worthy M. Brasson, who induced M. Sosthene de la Rochefoucault 
to give 1500 franes to the Greeks, has ceased to conduct the Mercure. ‘This 
isa triumph for M. M. Jouy, ‘Tissot, and Jay, over the party who advocate 
modern ideas and literary reform, which is supported by the Globe, a journal 
conducted and read exclusively by young people between the ages of twenty 
and thirty. “Phe party of Jouy, Jay, Tissot, Etienne, &e. excicised a sort of 
despotism in French literature betaveen the years 1813 and t8e4. “These 
writers, Who are eminently distinguished for talent, were almost all employed 
by the government of Napoleon. Finding themselves neglected by the 
Bourbons, who in fiterature, as in every thing else, have taken care to em- 
ploy few but fools, they established several opposition journals in 1815. A 
share in the Constitutionnel, which in 1810 was sold for 6000 franes, now 
produces 30,000 franes a year. ‘The talent of M. M. Etienne, Jay, Jouy, and 
Tissot, has procured for this journal nineteen thousand subscribers, each of 
whom pay 72 francs, thus producing a rough receipt of 1,308,000 francs. 
These writers are therefore proof against the irresistible arguments, with which 
M. Sosthene de la Rochefoucault might assail them in the shape of bribes. 

At present every thing is unsettled in France: we have not, like you 
English, a powerful aristocracy, and a respectable clergy ; and as nobody can 
tell whether in 1850, we may not have arepublic like America, ora monarchy 
with lettres de cachet, like that of Louis XV., the most important questions 
are touched upon by our journals, and through them come within the reach 
of public opinion. ‘This circumstance ensures to our unsold journals, such 
as the Debats, the Coutier, and the Constitutionnel, a vast superiority over 
both the English and American newspapers. Our best writers, such as Cha- 
teaubriand, Fiévée, Montlosier, and Bonald, have turned journalists in order 
that their writings may be read. The French journals thus acquire no incon- 
siderable share of literary importance ; and by their union of grace, talent, and 
information, they are the most agreeable publications of the kind existing. 

Public attention is still directed towards an article published in October 
last by M. de Chateaubriand, in which he foretels, that the Bourbons, by 
braving public opinion, are hurrying the nation headlong into republicanism. 
Rut it is only since the dismissal of M. de Chateaubriand, that the Journal 
des Dehats has acquired an importance which makes the Constitutionnel 
tremble for its receipt of 136,000 francs. Before M.de Chateaubriand’s mis- 
fortune, the Debats was sold to the ministry for 3500 frances per month ; the 
editors being men of superior talent to those of the Constitutionnel, secured 
for it the favour of the public, which it enjoyed almost oe from 
1815 to 1804. M.M. Etienne, Jouy, and ‘lissot, felt their vanity flattered 
on becoming the managers of the most extensively circulated French journal, 
and they accordingly set themselves up as a sort of despotic literary triumvi- 
rate. ‘I'o the Constitutionnel, M. Jouy’s tragedy of Sylla was indebted for 
a considerable portion of its success ; hs an author could hope to enjoy 


celebrity, and to get his works sold, it was necessary that he should be praised 
in the Constitutionnel; and to gain this praise he was obliged to pay assiduous 
courtto M. M. Etienne, Jouy, and Tissot. 

But all has changed since the younger portion of our Parisian fashion- 
ables have been innoculated with German philosophy by the powerful elo- 
quence of M. Victor Cousin. The government was afraid of M. Victor Cou- 
sin, and he was prohibited from delivering his lectures on philosophy. 
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Some of the dis sciples of M. Cousin conduct a journal called the Globe, whict, 


is very far from exhibiting the talent of M. Etienne, or the graceful ond florid 
stvle of M. Jouy ; but as the Globe is profoundly serious, and fully imbued 

7 i with Gertaan plilosophy, it suits the present taste of our voung fashional, les, 

mh, and though it cannot boast a very Numerous list of readers, itmay be recarded 

ii as the organ of opinion among the higher classes. It has had the effect of 

throwing complete discrediton the literary judgments of Ml. M. Jouy, ‘Tissot, 

and Etienne: all the young authors who e alculated on attaining cele ‘brits si 


selling a fourth edition of their works, by paying court to the rch proprietors 

ie of the Constitutionnel, have been disap pointed. If things should go on as 
Bik they have done for the last year, our political journals, which, with us, hold 
if the place of your literary reviews, will soon have no more influence thon the 

: Enalish newspapers on the sale of a book, With the view of securing its 

readers, the Mercure determined to support the same literary Opinions as the 

Globe: it steered tolerably clear ef dullness and mysticism, and adopted 

that agreeable style, and that mode of communicating ideas which we prize 
; somuchin Franee. But we have had an eighteenth Brumaire. M. M. bis- 
ye sot, Jouy, aud Jay, chagrined at finding themselves forsaken and forgotten 
Aa ie by the pub lic, have resolved to have a Journal for themselves, to support their 
falling glory. ‘The poor Mercure will become merely a mezzo-termine for 
fixed dec trines; it will no jonger be what we call * romantic,” it will lose its 
readers, and we shall heneeforth have no literary Journal written with talent 
and spirit. “Phe Globe will be the only journal to treat of poetry, history, Xe.; 
and this it will do sensibly enough, to be sure, butdr ylyand mathematically ;— 
so much the better: literature can lose nothing by the want of a fashionable 
ne Wospaper, ° 
ae Perhaps it is vain to ¢ xpect that a literary journal should flourish in Paris ; 
4 the extensive circulation of your E ‘dinburgh Review has turned the heads of 
our French writers. In that publication, they have scen the great poet Che- 
nier calumniated, and accused of having aided in brin; zing his | brother to the 
guillotine. “They concluded that the Edinburgh Review ‘had sold itself, and 
+ thence inferred ‘that ln paris lity and independence were not essential to the 
aa success of such a publication, This mistake will ruin the eight or ten literary 
reviews, that are every year established in Paris. 

We h ave, al present, ‘three journals of very extensive circulation ; these are 
the Gazette des T saieie ux, the F rondeur, and the Revue Britannique. The 
Gazette des TPribunaux, w hic h appears six times a week, contains reports of 
celebrated trials 5 it is extremely entertaining, and exhibits the most accurate 
os pictures of French society. An ‘E ‘uglishman who proposes visiting F rance, and 
ae who understands our language, cannot better prepare himself for his journey 
} ‘ than by reading a year’s ile of the Gazette des Tribunaux ; he will there find 
R it detailed, a multitude of facts, the accuracy of which cannot be doubted, since 

. Reread they have been proved 1 in courts of law. A few days ago the Gazette des 
[ ; Tribunaux contained a report of a trial respecting two children of the cele- 
; ae brated actress Madile. Desmares, bern after she became the lawful wife of 
1 M. de Tesignies ; this trial affords an idea of the manners of our actors and 
ae 8 actresses, who form avery numerous class of society in Paris. There are 
about a hundred of them, who every week assemble very agreeable parties 19 
Sy theirsaloons. ‘The Gazette des Tribunaux paints all this, if not with as much 
talent, at least with as much truth, as the celebrated Le Sage. . 

The Frondeur is alittle journal which deals in personalities, and which 
: a}: every morning amuses its readers, by relating some absurdity commuted on 
') the preceding day; for example, on the occasion of the Jubilee, a certain 
Marchioness d’Au t, with the view of exciting interest and gaimug 
notoriety, actually walked through the dirtiest streets in Paris, bare-footed ; 
if if this devout lady was followed by two lacqueys in state liveries, and a femme 
) ptt de chambre. Had she succeeded in gaining the notice she wished, her con- 
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fessor would probably have been made a bishop. If the hopes of the Mar- 


1) A Be chioness d’Au t have been defeated, she must attribute her misfor- 





ney : tune wholly to the liberty of the press, and particularly to the Frondeur, and 
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some other little yournals ; for the Constitutionnel is often rendered cautious 
and tunid, on account of its receipts. The Frondeur, on the contrary, is 
written by men who tind thetr best reward in the laughter excited by theit 
jeux-d’esprit and epigrams. On the subject of the baretoot expedition of the 


Marchioness d’Au——t, La Nouveauté, another little journal, observed, 


that the Marchioness had produced a great sensation among the Cordouniers 
(the shoe-makers). ‘This yoke, which conveys an allusion to the disappoint- 
ment of the Marchitoness’s confessor, has been repeated from mouth to mouth 
throughout all Paris. 

The third periodical publication which I have to notice, is the Revue Bri- 
tannique 5 this work, which has been very much read for the last month or 
two, Consists of articles translated from the Mdinburgh Review, the New 
Monthly Magazine, Xe. Xe. Anarticle from the Westminster Review, on 
the unequal division of property among children of the same family, excites 
considerable interest at the present moment, when the Chamber of Peers has 


just decided on M. Peyronnet’s bill. However, we find the English philoso- 


hy of the disciples of Bentham far less advanced than our own: Locke, 
mdeed, advanced the art of logic with giant strides ; but the French are of 
opinion that, since Hobbes and Locke, you have produced nothing. On the 
other hand, they admire the profound way in which you analyse the senti- 
ments of the human heart, in your reviews of the werks of Byron, Scott, 
Xe. &c. 

The Jesuits and their jubilee, have this month afforded amusement to all 
classes in Paris. On Good Friday they lost their general, Duke Mathieu de 
Montmorency ; he was the leader of the short-robed Jesuits, who reckon one 
hundred and eight adopted members in’ our Chamber of Deputies. Last 
year the Puke de Montmorency was extremely active in petitioning the 
peers, hits colleagues, in favour of the punishment of death, which the Jesuits 
have got imtroduced into the law of sacrilege; this has been stated in the 
eloges of the Duke, which the Jesuits have got inseried even in the English 
Journals. You have, | daresay, observed, that in the enumeration of the va- 
rious posts to which M. de Montmorency was appointed by the Bourbons, 
and the numereus rewards conferred on him, uo mention has been made of 
the title of Duke, which he received after the Congress of Verona. The 
cause of this aflected omission ts, that the Jesuits disapproved of the distine- 
tion, and regarded its acceptance as an act of vanity on the part of their 
chief. Whio islikely to become his successor? Where ean be found another 
man so illustrious in birth, and so able to plead for the punishment of death 
ina mild and gentlemanly way ? 

People were still speculating on the difficulty which the short-robed Jesuits 
would experience in finding a good general, when the duel between Mar- 
shals Soult and Lauriston suddenly attracted attention. Marshal Soult ts 
considered, next to Gouvion St. Cyr, the mostable of our French generals ; 
but he is dying with disappointment atthe thoughtof being nothing, not 
even a peer. Some time ago, he dressed himselfin tall uniform, with four or 
five great cordons across the front of his coat, and in this trim, followed by 
eight lacqueys, he went to receive the communion in his parish church. “To 
warrant this sort of parade, a man’s name must be Montmorency or La ‘Tre- 
mouille at least. Such absurd ostentation in a man like Marshal Soult, be- 
came the talk of all the Saloons in the Faubourg St. Germain. 

Marshal Soult, as soon as he learned that Charles X. intended going in the 


jubilee procession, wrote to Marshal Law de Lauriston,*® to inquire whe- 


ther the Marshals were to yoin the procession, and whether a place was re- 
served for them. Marshal Lauriston holds the sinecure post of Grand Ve- 
neur, and is not master of the ceremonies. [e, however, returned for answer, 
that he believed a place would be assigned to the Marshals in the famous 
procession, and that, for his part, he intended to go in an undress uniform. 


en ee 








* A descendant of the famous Scotch Law. ‘hus we have two Marshals ot 
Scotch origin, Macdonald and Lauriston. 
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Marshal Soult accordingly appeared in the procession in his undress un ito: 
and with a lighted taper in his hand. This provoked the laughter of all the 
officers ; and to complete poor Soult’s misfortune, he discovered that no p ace 
was reserved forthe Marshals. “The Jesuits had never veatured to hope that 
4uy one ot (heim w yuld be sillv enough to sacrifice his po} ul iTitw Without ga = 
ing some solul advantage For the space of two hours, Sout paraded the 
treets ot Paris, amidst the jeers of the spectalors. Next d iy he addressed a 
letter to Marshal Lauriston, demanding satisfacuon for his having deceived 
him by intimating that he could get a place in the procession. M. Lauris- 
ton, who is amon of unquestionable courage, replied that he had not in 
tended to offend his unfortunate comrade, and that he would not fight. A 
second challenge was sent by Marshal Soult, to which a second refusal was 
returned. “This challenge ha; been the town talk forthe last eight days. M., 
de Villele, our prime minister, also refused to accept achallenge from General 
Sebastiant. 

There is another iacident counected with the famous jubilee processioa, 
which | hardly know how to describe to you. It relates to two distinguished 
personages who are paid out of the budget, and on account of the impor- 
tant posts which they fll, I might, perhaps, legitimately send you their names. 
But if | do so, and my letter should be opened at the post-office, as usual, 
it would have a good chance of being thrown behind the fire. To avoid all 
risks, therefore, | will not name the masks. Inthe first place you must know, 
what is not known to all Freachmen, even iiese of ihe most exalted rank, 
that Ensetenement Mutnel begius with an E. Many houses in Paris are in- 
sured against tire by private Insurance companies, and on the doors of these 
houses plates are athxed with the initials A. M. signifying Assurance Mutu- 


=~ * 


elle. While the procession was passing along the Rue Saint Jaques, an illus- 
trious personage was observed to eye the above-mentioned plates with a 
marked air of uneasiness. At length he called M. Sosthenes dela Rochefou- 
cault, and the following dialogue ensued: This seems to be a very disloyal 
quarter of the town. “These initials A. M. which are so conspicuously affixed 
on the doors, of course signify Enseignment Mutuel ?” “ I presume they do,” 
replied M.Sosthene. ‘ You counton the left hand side, and 1’Il count on 
the right, aad let us see how many there are.” They soon counted 122 of these 
uiutual-instruction plates. No sooner was the procession ended, than the 
illustrious personage above alluded to, sent forthe Bishop of Elermopolis. 
“So,” said he, ** | find the Rue Saint Jacques is full of establishinents for 
mutual instruction. Why have they not been suppressea gradually, and by 
gentle means? are not the people sufficiently jacobinical and impious already, 
without being taught to read Voltaire and Rousseau ?” 

I shall not relate the rest of this curious conversation, in the coursc of which 
the Bishop of Hermopolis had to act a very embarrassing part; forhe found it 
necessary to explain that the word Ensetgnement bezan with an bk, and As- 
surance withan A. 

‘The bare-foot expedition of the Marchioness d’'Au——t; Marshal Soult’s 
adventure; and the conversation respecting the insurance plates have fora 
few weeks past afforded abundant entertainment to the Parisians. Many 
years have elapsed since a king of France joined the jubilee procession. The 
Marchioness d’ Aumont, whose initials are the same us those of the celebrated 
bare-footed pedestrian, has found it necessary to state in the journals that she 
did not pertorm the memorable pilgrimage. At present the Jesuits are the 
objects of universal derision. M. de Montlosier’s terrible manifesto, which | 
noticed in my last letter, instead of being seized, has reached its sixth 
edition within the short space of a month. ‘The Ministry is indeed so 
awed by public opinion, that the reply to Montlosier’s book by M. de la 
Mennais has been seized and prosecuted. ‘The King desired a letter to be 
sent to M. de la Mennais, directing him to go to Rome: but La Mennats, who 
is an old officer, and a man of high spirit, refused to obey this maidate. 

It is curious enough that the Cour Royale, at which M. Seguicr presides, 
condemns the Jesuits, not because they are a setof fanatics, who recommend 
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thirty Luioeusdhad young priests to read N]. age Maistre’s box x on ihe Pope,‘ 
ot on aceount ot M. de Maistre’s 


. 


maxims, OU cause one third of the meuibers of the Court are Jausenists. 
Phis madness was searcely to be expected Phe Jousenists are perhaps more 
fanatical in their way of thinking than the children of Lovol 

Soine ¢ f our balls nave | itely Ccuinimenced la VOI if us Wav. The com- 
pany arrive about nine o’clock. The youn iadies, all elesantly dressed, and 
provided with b yuguets, range themselves rou the room with dowacast eyes, 
and without uttering a word. When the party ts assembled, a gentleman 


with his hair combed straizht over his forehead, this is the distinguishing 


sign of the short-robed Jesuits), takes up a book, « pens it, and muamediatels 
, anal } .! ‘ ; ; 4 
snuts it witN a ioud Clap. At this s shal a priest enters rom an adjoining 
and Wiif great solemnity Commences a pious exhortauon. he Jesuit, 


livered his addre-s in an efle- 


room, 
= B mactan id - ; = Nhe aia eee aen all 
wootls d@iWVavse od ildll soOine Vounwl silabils AN i ad 


m4 
j 1.1 } ] 


yinate VOotce, ana With a Very Mud and me icNnoiw aif, withdraws in about 
- “ , \ ’ " i ’ & - 

three quarlers of au hour. N PSOONCK GYCyY Ne Gistppear than isdCo riddles Talise 

theireves, take out tueir bouquets which were betore concealed, and, as soou 


as the violins are tuned, dancing commences. 

In 1810, during the reign of Napoleon, who could have thought of ever 
seeing socomical a spectacle in Paris? This versatility of manners mist render 
the french nation e tremely curious aud amusing to the eye of a toreizner. 

The S\ ectacle Wo il | be far less ladies )US if t elieved what 
they protess. But the catholic religion, as it is arranged by the Pope, is not 
believed by three men, or DY twenly women, ina hundred. it Napoleon had 
iot been defeated at Waterloo, we should now have had the tyranny of the 
epaulette. Jesuitical tyranny 1s, after all, the best; because it must necessa- 


rily be the least lasting of the two. Napoleon’s soldiers possessed personal 


courage, a quality which ts incompatible with hypocr “v, and one that ts at 
present very fashionable in France. The Jesuits, on the other hand, have 
nothing to recommend them, for they do not even possess information. 
M Gregvire, formerly bishop of Blois, M. Lanjuinais, and two or three 
scholars, are regularly pointing out the ignorance of the Jesutts, in the reli- 
gious pamphlets which they annually publish; and which are read by no- 
body, though they are thked ot by every body. Somet hmavinore ainusing isto 
be found in the ‘¢ Report on the Constitutions of the Jesuits,” made ia 1761, 
to the Parliament of Brittany, by the celebrated La Chalotais. This ts not 
a dull affair, like the works of M. M. Lanjutnats and Gregoire. ML. la Cha- 
’ } 


jotais 18 a man of the world. Hle aoes not, to { e sure, CXpress Hidisei! very 


| eop © s¢ uly 


I! 
, 


well in his mother tongue; but he has a considerable sliare of taleut and 
firinness. He ts not an empty talker, like the Abbe de Py iit ; nor is he, 
like M. de Montlosier, kept in check by the fear of losing a pension. 

_ A fact which appears to me to prove the advantaze that would he derived 
trom rendering politics a purely experimental science, like chemistry and natu- 
tal philosophy, is, that the sale of judicial offices, a Hnancial measure suggested 
toa rapacious king by a corrupt minister, produced the formation of the most 
respectable body of judges ever assembled in Modera Europe. Before therevo- 
lution, men, suchas Daligre, Molé, Seguier, and Malesherbes, who possessed 
an income of one hundred thousand franes a-year, besides their annual emolu- 
ments of fifteen hundred francs, rose at fivein the morning, and laboured assidu- 
ously and conscientiously in the administration of justice. ‘They were rewarded 
by the respect of the public. M.de la Chalotais, who was bora in 1700, 
was one of the firmest characters that figured in French history during 
the 18th century. In 1761, he made a report to the Parliament of Brittany, 
on the spirit of the constitutions of the Jesuits. Of this report, four editions 
have been published in Paris, within the last month. M. de la Chalowis 


. j » anid ehia rare “4 ° 
* M. de Maistre affirms that the Pope may dethrone kings, anu change govern 
ments; and this doctrine was maiatsiued in the official Journal of Rome, about the 
eud of last year. 
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was a nobleman ; and we cannot suppose him to have been influenced by reyo. 
lutionary principles His book is therefore calculated to make a more profound 
impression on moderate men, than all that has been written by M. M, de 
Pradt and Montlosier. ‘The Jesuits had sufficient power to get M. de la 
Chalotais thrown into prison, on the following grounds. ‘The English made 
a descent into Brittany, and a battle was fought at Saint Cast. The Duke 
d’Aiguillon commanded the ['rench troops, and M. de la Chalotais was im. 
prudent enough to write to a friend, by post :—* Your General got him. 
self covered with flour instead of glory.” [i is aflirmed that the Duke 
d’Aiguillon, on the approach of the enemy, really concealed himself in a mill. 
The Duke, who was protected by the court, joined the Jesuits. Chalotais 
was accused of writing certain anonymous letters ; and on this, and varioys 
other pretences, he and his son were thrown into prison. They were not liber. 
ated until the year 1775, on the accession of Louis XVI, who created Chalo- 
tais a marquess. I send you these particulars, because they are not, perhaps, 
generally known in England ; though they have, during the last month, been 
the general subject of conversation here. ‘The Etoile, which is the Pere 
Duchene* of Jesuitisir, has lately been heaping the most furious abuse upon 
Chalotais, whose family have commenced a prosecution against the paper. 
The city of Rennes sent tts best advocate, M. Bernard, to defend the memory 
of La Chalotais. Bernard speaks very much in the style of Phillips, the Trish 
barrister. Ilis speeches are florid, and highly coloured; full of personifica. 
tions and apostrophes, and consequently quite the reverse of the calm and re. 
strained style which M. M. Barthe, Merilhon, Dupin, and some of ou 
best Parisian advocates have adopted through their dread of ridicule. M. 
Bernard’s speech has been much admired, and this admiration has proved 
a new mortification to the Jesuits, who have experienced nothing but mis. 
fortunes since Good Friday, when their General Duke Mathien dicd. The 
florid eloquence of M. Bernard of Renyes has excited no small degree of at- 
tention here; for during two centuries Paris has been the head quarters of 
the dread of ridicule. In matters of taste, the Parisians always seek to mode- 
rate, as far as possible, the extravagance of her provinces. The great writers, 
who have been natives of Paris, such as Moliere and Voltaire, are distinguished 
for ridiculing the excess of energy. 

Amidst all the absurdittes which the Jesuits have occasioned in France, 
and which a wise ministry might put an end to in a month, one thing 
is particularly remarkable, namely, the air of dissatisfaction and uneasiness 
evinced by most of our young noblemen. 

Lord Byron probably rendered himself unhappy, because he was proud of 
being a lord, and at the same time proud of being a great poet. Of these 
two qualities, which are, on certam points, irreconcileable, it was necessary 
to choose one; and it has been observed by some of our French critics, that 
Lord Byron never had sufficient strength of mind to make this choice. Thus 
it is with our young noblemen. They are proud of their high birth, while 
at the same time they read the Constitutionnel, and admire America. ‘They 
see their college companions, who are not the sons of noblemen, become law- 
yers, physicians, manufacturers, &c. and enjoy the happiness of being con- 
sistent. They hear these companions utter truths, which appear to be selt- 
evident, but which they dare not repeat ; while in their own families they 
hear the most extravagant praise lavished on the absurd writings of M. M. de 
Bonald, de Maistre, and de la Mennais. Many of these young men have 
belonged to the army. They have been in Spain, and have seen a country 
which was tolerably happy under the Cortes, rendered miserable by the in- 
troduction of the principles of French ypltraism. ‘These young noblemen 
have not sufficient courage openly to avow their inclination to sacrifice all 
that are not noble, to the interests of the privileged classes; while, on the 
other hand, they dare not openly avow themselves to be liberals, like the 
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* The title of an infamous newspaper of the time of Robespierre. 
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Marquess de la Fayette. It is, no doubt, very agreeable for a young man to 
find himself regarded as a drawing-room oracle, merely because his ancestors 
have foughtin the Crusades. It is very conrenient, when one knows not 
what reply to make to a man of plebeian origin, to take refuge under the pri- 
vilege of high birth, and throw out hints about vulgarity. 

But this paltry triumph is paid by the sacrifice of happiness. Our young 
noblemen are marquesses and liberals, and yet neither the one nor the other. 
This ts the most wretched condition imaginable. ‘They do not, like M. M. 
de la Mennais and de Maistre, acknowledge the omnipotence of despotic 
authority ; nor do they, like M. M. Royer-Collart, B. Constant, and Jeremy 
Bentham, admit the right of examining, and the necessity of judging of the 
legality of all laws, solely according to their dearee of utility to the majority 
of the people. ; 

To complete the vexation of our young nobles, the Bourbons do not 
even gratify them with a war, which would, at least, afford them an oppor- 
tunity of proving their courage and gaining promotion. ‘The Congregation 
proposes that they should become short-robed Jesuits ; and they know very 
well that, without the aid of the Jesuits, in spite of their illustrious birth, 
they may remain lieutenants all their lives. 

On the 8th instant, T attended the first representation of the Sidige de 
Paris, by the Vicomte d’Arlincourt. This writer, who has just suflicient 
talent to qualify him to write novels at 20 sous per volume for country ladies 
and Parisian ladies’ maids, possesses 80 thousand franes a-year. A consider- 
able portion of this income is employed in bribing certain ultra journalists, 
for praising “* Ipsiboe,” “ Le Solitaire,” “Le Renegat,” and the other rhapso- 
dies that have been extolled even in the London journals, and translated mto 
thirteen different languages ; at least so we are assured by M. Hoffman of 
the Debats, one of our most celebrated Parisian critics, who has not been 
abie to resist the dinners of the rich Vicomte ! 

On the first performance of the Siege de Paris, the whole of the pit and 
one-half of the boxes were filled with the supporters of M. d’Arlinccurt. 
One might have counted upwards of 800 persons put in requisition by the 
rich Vicomte; but he seemed to have forgotten that a Frenchman can 
never resist sneering at what is ridiculous; and the best bribed man ever 
sent into a theatre will laugh where he sees his neighbour do so. M. d’Ar- 
lincourt’s play is a mere tissue of absurdities. 

Among other innovations introduced by the ‘ J icomle inversif,” Ghe nick- 
name given to M. d’Arlincourt) he has suppressed all those little develope- 
ments of plot and character which usually occur in the first act of a play. 
He has tried the experiment of applying to tragedy the obscurity, or, as he ts 
pleased to term it, the “mystery” of his romances. The story of the Siége de 
Paris is literally unintelligible. As far as I could make any thing of it, 
it would appear that Paris is besieged by the Normans, in the gth century, a 
period when our capital is described as being situated in the midst of a thick 
forest, which enables the diflerent characters to surprise each other every 
moment. The tragedy commenced at seven o’clock, and at half-past seven 
the audience began to laugh; and their merriment continued increasing 
until the close of the piece, at half-past nine; when Lafont stepped forward, 
amidst loud hooting and hissing, to announce the name of Vicomte d’Ar- 
lincourt. I have not been so much amused at the theatre for a long time 
before. Since Beaumarchais’ time, certainly none of our dramatists have 
afforded so much entertainment at the Theatre Frangais as M. d’Arlincourt. 

The Theatre du Gymnasé is the only one which enjoys the privilege of 
representing little sketches of Parisian manners ; and, I believe, the best of 
their pieces are very speedily transferred to your French theatre, in Tottenham 
Court Road. The only novelty, however, produced this month at the Gym- 
nase has been an imitation of Tobin’s Honey Moon. ‘The wish to amuse 
the public by smart sayings rather than by accurate details, has occasioned a 
considerable degree of insipidity and sameness in our dramatic productions. 
The Honey Moon is merely anew edition of the Diable a Quatre, an old 
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French opera, which was much admired before the revolution. M. Seri; 
collects all the most popular German, Italian, English, and Spanish ene. 
dies, and turns them into littl French dramas ot one act, which occupy 
shout three- -quarters of an hour in performance. Parisian manners are be. 
coming daily more and more pure, in spite of the toleration, or rather cneoy. 
ragement, extended to indecency on the stage. We hive five or six cote res, 
all of which are exerting their etforts to regenerate and re-model the Frene h 
people for the benefit of the said coteries ; ‘and it is singular enough that this 
object is openly avowed. 

M. de Peyronnet, in bringing forward his bill in favour of primogeniture, 
which was lost on the day on which M. d’Arlincourt’s play was condemned, 
avowed that the Bourbons wished to regenerate the throne. It is amusing 
enough to hear all this openly avowed to the French, who, of all people in 
the w vorld, have the greatest dread of being supposed to be duped. Among 
other regenerations, “the Director of the Police, aided by M. M. Lacretelle, 
Lemontey, and the rest of our dramatic censors, use their best endeavours to 
corrupt the people of Paris. With a corrupt population, such as we had 50 

ears ago, the absolute monarchy of 1770 might be easily restored. One 
woolly not whether to wonder most at the folly or the immorality of this 
project. If you think me too severe upon our ruling powers, let ne inform 
you that government pays M. de Bonald, one of our French peers, a pen- 
sion, raised by a tax of three frances per w eek, paid by every prostitute in 
Paris; and I recommend you to read the pamphlet published about three 
weeks ago by M. de Bonald, on the liberty of the press. 

M. Victor Cousin, a young man about thirty-four years of age, is cele- 
brated by his imprisonment in » Prussia, and the eloquent lectures he delivered 
in Paris in the years 1817, 1618, and i819. All our French philosophy owes 
its birth to your illustrious countryman, Locke. ‘The Germans, pursuing the 
footsteps of Leibnitz, attack Condillac and Tracy, the followers of Locke. 
M. Victor Cousin enjoys the honour of having mtroduced into France the 
mystic and visionary philosophy of sentiment. “As this philosophy is essen- 
tially obscure, it is more agreeable to the government and the clergy, than the 
philosophy of Condillac, which every body understands. M. Cousin just 
published a volume entitled Fragmens Philosophiques. It is a collection 
of about twenty articles, which M. Cousin has written for diferent literary 
journals. Those which go back as far as 1819 and 1820 are somewhat ob- 
scure. ‘The preface, wriiten in 1820, commences as follows : 

ee Diilosenbe, speculative or prac ‘tical, is the union of liberty and necessity 
in the human mind, which spontaneously harmonizes with the laws of unt- 
versal existence. The end is in eternity: but the point of departure is our- 
selves.” 

[s this intelligible in England? It is to be regretted that such a clever 
man as M. Cousin docs not endeavour to comprehend his own meaning be- 
fore he writes. He has too much talent not to be capable of explaining 
clearly what he himself clearly understands. 

M. Tommaso Grossi, one of the most popular poets of Italy, has just pub- 
lished the first five cantos of an epic poem, entitled * The Lombards i in the 
Crusades.” ‘This is an unfortunate choice of a subject. ‘The crusades only 
serve to remind us of the folly of our forefathers, and interest noone. In the 
next place, the subject of every crusade is Jerusalem, and the very name 
never fails to revive recollections of ‘Tasso. But, after all, subject is a matter 
of little consequence to a great poet; and Grossi may, perhaps, be consi- 
dered the first poet in Ltaly since Monti has ceased to write. There are seve- 
ral passages in his new poem which cannot fail to be admired by all persons 
of taste, to whatever nation they may belong. 

I have as yet only had time to look through one volume of M. Vitet’s new 
work, entitled ‘ Les Barricades.” It is a series of historical dialogues in prose. 
The scene is supposed to take place on the 1eth of March, 1588, sixteen 
years after the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; and Jaques C lemnene. the assas- 
sin uf Henry IIL, is one of the characters. In one of my future letters I shall 
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return to Grossi’s poem and to Vitet’s dialogues. Vitet, who belongs to the 
romantic party, does not enjoy the favour of the government, vor does be 
occupy the place of Censor, Librarian, or Professor. ‘To this young waiter 
we are, however, already indebted for the plays of Clara Gazul. 

M. M.Jouy and Co., indignant at finding themselves forgotten by the pub- 
lic, have recently brought out the first vumber of ‘* La France Chretienne.” 
They have purchased the privilege of an old ecclesiastical paper, and are 
thus, according to law, obliged to style themselves Christians. It is to be 
hoped that this new paper will be as ably conducted as the Minerve. ‘The 
appearance of a new journal is always a happy event for French literature, 
which is suffering from the baneful influence of our coferics. 

The sale of David's pictures has excited a considerable degree of interest 
here. Our Ministers, with the view of pleasing the old ultras, who are par- 
ticular friends of the King, opposed the interment of David's remains in 
France, in compliance with the wish he expressed on his death-bed. We 
happen to have no law which pronounces sentence of banishment on the 
ashes of regicides, and nothing could be more silly, or more fatal to the po- 
pularity of the Royal Family, than the conduct of our Ministers on the subject 
of David’s burial. = M. de ‘Palleyrand has accustomed us to despise acts of 
petty meanness, when they can be attended by no sort of utility. What 
could it signify to the French government whether the remains of the cele- 
brated patuter reposed in Brussels or in Pére la Chaise? 

This imbecile conduct of our Ministers has served oaly to augment the 
curlosiiy naturally excited by the sale of David’s works. The pictures which 
attracted the highest degree of curiosity, are: Ist, Marat expiring in the bath, 
alter being stabbed by Charlotte Corday; and, ed, the Dead Body of M. Le- 
lleuer, one of the Judges of Louis XVI., who was assassinated by M 
Paris, of the king’s body guard. ‘This latter picture represents the body of 
Lepelletier, stretched on a couch. bove it is suspended the sword with 
which he was murdered, with a label inscribed: * Je vote la mort du ‘Tyran.” 
The sword is an exact copy of that which was employed by the assassin ; and 
David painted, from nature, the dead body of his coileague Lepelletier. ‘The 
wound is seen on the left side of the victim, and the fatal blide is stained 
and dripping with blood, All the pretty women in Paris have thronged to 
view this horror-stirring picture; and the police directed that it should not 
form one of the collection of David’s works, now open for public exhibition, 
A curious circumstance bas tended to enhance the taterest which this pic- 
ture was naturally calculated to inspire. After the death of Lepelletier, his 
only daughter was adopted by the nation, aad endowed w ith an estate worth 
20,000 francs a year. She married a young Dutch oflicer named de Witt, of 
the family of the famous patriot of that name. ‘The * Daughter of the Na- 
tion,’ as she was styled, was afterwards divorced from M. de Witt, and married 
M.de Morfantaine. She is now a widow, and is celebrated in the Faubourg 
Saint Germain for her rigid aristocratic principles, and, it is added, for her 
devotedness to the Jesuits. 

lt is reported that she offered 100,000 franes for David’s celebrated picture 
of her father, and that her object was to burn it. It is one of David’s very 
best productions. His works usually betray a certain degree of coldness, 
but in the two pictures which I have just noticed, he is less so than in any 
vihers. 

David was a man of courage, but he never formed any correct ideas on the 
subject of the revolution. He by turas admired Robespierre, Napoleon, and 
Pius VIL. Of the latter he made an admirable portrait, which now hangs 
the Louvre. The handsome countenance of Napoleon capuvated him at 
first sizht. David was endowed with the highest genius as an artist, but he 
Was nu politician. Jf any of the Conventionalists deserved to be recalled 
fro exile, certainty Daviddid. He adored his country, and was anxious to 
return to it that he might once again behold some of hits greatest works, such 
a> the Rape of the Sabines, Leonidas, Brutus, the Horatti, &c. It is said 
that a proposition was made to him by which he micht have been allowed to 
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return to France on condition of his signing a certain declaration. But he 
regarded this as dishonourable, and therefore preferred dying in exile. 

About the year 1780, our French artists painted as the Abbé Delille 
wrote, that is, in a ridiculously aflected style. David taught our young sty. 
dents to copy the antique. Most of the figures in his pictures are undressed, 
and are remarkable for fineness of drawing. David was certainly one of the 
most distinguished men that France has produced during the Isth century, 
His famous picture of Napoleon at Mount St. Bernard was sold on the 18th 
instant. 

‘The celebrated improvisatore, Sgricei lately exhibited his talent with creat 
éclAt at a party given by Baron Gerard, now the first of our French painters, 
Madame Pasta sung the favourite air from Gluck’s Orfeo, to which she iM parts 
such exquisite expression. At the conclusion of the song, the company re. 
quested M. Sgricct to inprovise the fifth act of a oo ge the subject of 
Orpheus, a task which he performed with extraordinary ability. 

Some of our leading fashionables are just now engaged in getting up 9 con. 
cert for the benetit of the Greeks. M. Sosthene de la Rochefoucautt has, it 
is said, prohibited Rossini from presiding at this concert. 


THE SUNBEAM. 


Tnovu art no lingerer in monarchs’ hall ; 

A joy thou art, and a wealth to all— 

A bearer of hope unto land and sea ; 
Sunbeam! what gift has the world like thee? 


Thou art walking the billows, and Ocean smiles— 
‘Thou hast touch’d with glory his thousand isles! 
Thou hast lit up the ships and the feathery foam, 
And gladden’d the sailor, like words from home. 


To the solemn depths of the forest shades, 

‘Thou art streaming on through their green arcades, 
And the quivering leaves that have caught thy glow, 
Like Seolies glance to the pools below. 


1 look’d on the mountsins—a vapour lay, 
Folding their heights in its dark array ; 
Thou brokest forth—and the mist became 
A crown and a mantle of living flame. 


1 look’d on the peasant’s lowly cot— 
Something of sadness had wrapt the spot; 
But a gleam of ¢/ee on its casement fell, 

And it laugh’d into beauty at that bright spell. 


‘Lo the earth’s wild places a guest thou art, 
llushing the waste like the rose’s heart ; 

And thou scornest not, from thy pomp, to shed 
A tender light on the ruin’s head. 


‘Vhou tak’st through the dim church-aisle thy way, 
And its pillars from twilight flash forth to day, 
And its high, pale tombs, with their trophies old, 
Are bathed in a flood as of buraing gold. 


And thou turnest not from the humblest grave, 
Where a flower to the sighing winds may wave ; 
‘Thou scatter’st its gloom like the dreams of rest, 
Thou sleepest in love on its grassy breast. 

Sunbeam of summer! oh! what is like thee? 

Hope of the wilderness, joy of the sea ! 

—One thing is like thee, to mortals given, 

The Faith, touch ing all things with ae of Heaven. 


F. H. 
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POPULAR FALLACIESe 


That great wit is allied to madness. —So far from this being true, the 


greatest wits will ever be found to be the sanest writers. It is impos- 


sible for the mind to conceive of a mad Shakspeare. The greatness of 
wit, by which the poetic talent is here chiefly to be unde canal, mani- 
fests itselfin the admirable balance of all the faculties. Madness is the 
disproportion: ite straining or excess ofany one of them. ‘So strong a 
wit,” says Cowley , speaking ofa poetical friend, 
««___did Nature to him frame, 
As all things but his judgment overcame ; 


His judgment, like the heavenly moon did show, 
Tempering that inightysea below.” 


‘The ground of the fallacy is, that men, finding in the raptures of the 
higher poetry a condition of exaltation, to which they have no parallel 
in their own experie nee, besides the spurious ‘resemblance of it in 
dreams and fevers, impute a state of dreaminess and fever to the poet. 

But the true poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed by his 
subject, but has dominion over it. In the groves of Eden he walks 
familiar as in his native paths. He ascends the empyrean heaven, and 
isnot intoxicated. He treads the burning mar! without dismay ; he wins 
his flight without self-loss through realms of chaos ‘and old night.” 

Or if, abandoning himself to that severer chaos of a “ human mind un- 
tuned,” he is content awhile to be mad with Lear, or to hate mankind 
(a sort of madness) with Timon, neither is that madness, nor this 
misanthropy, so unchecked, but that,—never letting the reins of reason 
wholly go, while most he seems to do so,—he has his better genius still 
whispering at his ear, with the good servant Kent suggesting saner 
counsels, or with the honest steward Flavius recommending kindlier 
resolutions. Where he seems most to recede from humanity, he will be 
found the truest to it. From beyond the scope of Nature if he sum- 
mon possible existences, he subjugates them to the law of her consis- 
tency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign directress, even 
when he appears most to betray and desert her. His ideal tribes 
submit to policy; his very monsters are tamed to his hand, even as 
that wild sea-brood, shepherded by Proteus. He tames, and he 
clothes them with attributes of flesh and blood, till they wonder 
at themselves, like Indian Islanders forced to submit to European 
vesture. Caliban, the Witches, are as true to the laws of their own 
nature {ours with a difference), as Othello, Hamlet, and Macbeth. 
Herein the great and the little wits are differenced ; that if the lat- 
ter wander ever so little from nature or actual existence, they 
lose themselves, and their readers. ‘Their phantoms are lawless ; 
their visions night-mares. They do not create, which implies 
shaping and consistency. ‘Their imaginations are not active— 
for to be active is to call something into act and form—but 
passive, as men in sick dreams. For the super-natural, or something 
super-added to what we know of nature, they give you the plainly 
non-natural. And if this were ail, and that these mental hallucina- 
tions were discoverable only in the treatment of subjects out of nature, 
or transcending it, the judgment might with some plea be pardoned if 
it ran riot, and a little wantonized : but even in the describing of real 
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and every-day life, that which is before their eyes, one of these lesser 
wits shall more deviate from nature—show more of that inconsequence, 
which has a natural alliance with frenzy,—than a great genius in his 
‘maddest tits,” as Withers somewhere calls them. W e appeal to any 
one that is acquainted with the common run of Lane’s novels,—as they 
existed some twenty or thirty years back,—those scanty intellectual 
viands of the whole female re ading public, ull a happier genius arose, 
and expelled for ever the innutritious phantoms,—whether he has not 
found his brain more * betossed,” his memory more puzzled, his sense 
of when and where more contounded, among the improbable events, 
the incoherent incidents, the inconsistent characters, or no-characters, 
of some third-rate love intrigue—where the persons shall be a Lord 
Glendamour and a Miss Rivers, and the scene only alternate between 
Bath and Bond-street—a more bewildering dreaminess induced upon 
him, than he has felt wandering over all the fairy grounds of Spe nser, 
In the productions we refer to, nothing but names “and places is tami- 
liar ; the persons are neither of this world nor of any other conceivable 
one; an endless string of activities without purpose, of purposes desti- 
tute of motive :--we meet phantoms in our known walks; fuitasjues 
only christened. In the poet we nave names which announce fiction ; 
and we have absolutely no place at all, tor the things and persons of 
the Fairy Queen prate not of their * whereabout.” But in their inner 
nature, and the law of their speech and actions, we are at home and 
upon acquainted ground. ‘The one turns life into a dream; the other 
to the wildest dreams gives the sobrieties of every day occurrences. 
By what subtile art of tracing the mental processes it is effected, we are 
not philosophe r enough to explain, but in that wonderful episode of 
the cave of Mammon, in which the Money God appears first in the low- 
est form of'amiser, is then a worker of metals, and becomes the god of all 
the treasures of the world; and has a daughter, Ambition, be fore whom 
all the world kneels tor favours—with the - sperian fruit, the waters of 
Tantalus, with Pilate washing his hands vainly, but not impertinently, in 
the same stream—that we should be at one moment in the eave of an old 
hoarder of treasures, at the next at the forge of the Cyclops, in a palace 
and yet in hell, all at once, with the shifting mutations of the most ramb- 
ling dream, and our judgment yet all the time awake, and neither able 
nor willing to detect the fallacy,—is a proof of that hidden sanity which 
still guides the poct in his widest seeming-aberrations. 

It is not enough to say that the whole episode is a copy of the mind’s 
conceptions in sleep; it is, in some sort—but what a copy! Let the 
most romantic of us, that has been entertained all night with the spec- 
tacle of some wild and magnificent vision, recombine it in the morning 
and try it by is waking judgment. Phat which appeared so shifting, 
and yet so coherent, while that faculty was passive, when it comes 
under cool examination, shall appear so reasonless and so unlinked, 
that we are ashamed to have been so deluded: and to have taken, 
though but in sleep, a monster for a god. But the transitions in this 
episode are every whit as violent as in the most extravagant dream, 


and yet the waking judgment ratifies them. 
Ena. 
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